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soaps. 
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a large supply of the best Soaps and finest Toilet 
Articles made,and will give satisfaction to the 
most fastidious person, We have been manufact 
uring Soaps for over 17 years, and operate one of 
the largest and best equipped plants in this coun 
try, having a capacity of fifteen million poundsa 
year, 
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4 prize, and ornamented with the giftso friends, it will becomea centre of at- ; eee ere ine tee -60 
if traction, and you will begrateful to us for adding a new pleasure to your life. $ which is greatly admired. It ada all roughness. pany 
N Ww ) blotches, pimples and imperfections from the face. Especially 
ld O R D E R Lou RY in nO Ris K. oan adapted for the nursery or children’s use, 
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“ Throw Phpsic to the Dogs. 


Exercise gives health.” 


WHITNEY 
HOME 
GYMNASIUM. 


Regular exercise means 
better health and longer 
life for men, women, 
4 and chiidren—but busy 
ople must get it at 
ome or not at all. This 
is the only complete home 
outfit in the 


world, Enclosed in parlor cabinet—adjustable for young 
and old. Contains chest weights, dumb bells, clubs, 
etc. Price $15 up. Circulars free. Agents wanted. 


WHITNEY HOME GYMNASIUM CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








THE DOLLAR TYPEWRITER 
invas ABCDEFGHI 4m $ 


DEAR SIR, “ee. NEW YORK OCT 
THIS TREMRITER DOES THE SHEE 

QUALITY OF WORK AS A REMINGTON. 

AND WILL WRITE 20 NORDS A MINUTE 














A — and praetieal Type Writing machine for only ONE 

LLAR. Exactly like cut; regular Remington "ype; does 
the same quality of work; takes a fools cap omplete 
with paper holder, automatie feed, t type wheel & inking 
roll; uses copying ink. Size 3x4x9 Inches; weight, 12 oz; Sat- 
os Lage eage o9 a — aoe ‘ we lige pgm = 

express for < y mail, . Ox ’ 
i. ii. INGERSOLL & BRO., 63 CORTLANDT 8T., N. Perk. 











Are unequaled for works % tough leads. 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention 7/e Lit- 
erary Digest and send 16c. in stamps, to Joseph Dixon, 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., for samples 
worth double the money. 





ALL EYES ARE ON DULUTH 


The coming city of the NORTHWEST. A_ sure and 
safe investment for your savings is in Real Estate or 
First Mortgage Loans in Duluth. Highest rates of 
interest. pecial attention to care of property for 
non-residents. _ For full aiding and info:mation 


address, M uth, Minn. 
ta Reference: Stock Exchange or any Bank in Duluth, 





Iiuucavolis, St. Paul, 
and 
Sault Ste. Marie R’y. 


Duluth, South Shore, 
and 
Atlantic Railway. 
DIRECT LINE FROM 


NEW ENCLAND, 
NEW YORK AND CANADIAN PROVINCES, 


TO ALL POINTS IN 












MINNESOTA, WISCONSIN, MICHIGAN. 
SHORT LINE “% THROUGH 
ro em? Teains DAILY 
COPPER S00 CHORE WITH 
AND IRON PRPOip iggy SLEEPING 
DISTRICTS cal INES AND 
or DINING 
MICHIGAN CARS 





OVER 100 MILES SHORTER THAN ANY OTHER ROUTE 





“Chte connection made at St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth 
for all Northwestern and Pacific Coast Points. 


For full information apply to 
G. I. HUMPHREY, 211 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


A. L, FULENWIDER, } Bonu Asent, (353 B’ way, N. Y. 
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LAWYERS. 

We append below a list of leading 
lawyers in different portions of the United 
States and Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests 
for local information, will meet with prompt 
attention at their hands : 

HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

JOHN F. KEATOR 601 Drexel Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WEED MUNRO, New York Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
CLARENCE A. BRANDENBURG, 412 

Fifth St., N.W., Washington, D.C, 
JAMES R. CHALLEN, 20 and 21 Law 
Exchange, Jacksonville, Fla. 
WALTER L. CHURCH 9 Franklin St., 

Boston, Mass. 
JAMES C. McEACHEN, Benedict 
Building, 171 Broadway, N. Y. 
WILLIAM J. CROO, 111 Broadway, 


SOLON P. ROTHSCH:LD, Suite 2/2, 
280 Broadway, New York City. 

M. MAJETTE, Columbia, N. C. 

J. H. VOORHEES, Metropolitan 
Block, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

B.C. & H.L. CHRISTY, Fifth and Wy- 
lio Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PROHIB “Prohib from Wayback,” 35 cents. 


CAMPAIGN ‘* Prohibition Wave,”’ 40 cents. 


SONGS ** Prohibition Blue and Grey,”’ 30 cents. 
. WM. A. MAY, Box 3442, New York. 








EDUCATIONAL. —s—_- 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
Send for the new Illustrated Cata- 
logue, which contains full informa- 


tion. Address the Librarian, Uni- 
versity, Rochester, N. Y. 


The BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
740 & 742 Broadway, New York. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


General Literature 











mailed on application. 


Principles and exercises, followed by a copious selec- 
tion of extracts in prose and poetry, classified and 
adapted for reading and recitations. By Prof. David 
Charles Bell, and Alexander Melville Bell, F.E.L.S., 
etc., late Lecturer in University College, London. 
Revised and enlarged edition, completing the 146th 
thousand. 12mo, cloth, red roan backs, 563 pages. 
Price, $1.50, post-free. 

The chapters of selections contain: Ist. Outline of 
the Principles of Elocution, with Relative Exercises, 
2d. Miscellaneous Readings in Expressive Prose. 314. 
Readings in Pulpit Eloquence. 4th. Readings in 
Ancient and Modern Eloquence. 5th. Miscellaneous 
Readings of Poetry. 6th. Recitations for Junior Pupils. 
Recitations for Senior Pupils. Recitations for Ad- 
vanced Students. Selections from Milton's “‘ Paradise 
Lost.”’ Miscellaneous Dramatic Speeches and Solil- 
oquies. Speeches,and Soliloquies from Shakespeare. 
Humorous Recitations, etc., etc. With Copious Index 
and Table of Contents. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


PoTH SIDES OF THE QUESTION. 


E.J. WHEELER'S ‘PROHIBITION, THE PRIN | 
CIPLE, THE POLICY AND THE PARTY,” is a study | 
of the arguments for and against Prohibitory | 








law. It analyzes and disposes of the questions at issue 
in a manner at once complete and incontrovertible, | 
“TI am delighted with it.’—Bishop John F. Hurst. | 
12mo, cloth, 227 pp. Price, 75 cents, post*free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor | 
Place, N. Y. 
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ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Recommended and prescribed 


by physicians of all schools, for 
Dyspepsia, 
Nervousness, 


Exhaustion, 
and all diseases arising from 


imperfect digestion and de- 


rangements of the nervous 
system. 
It aids digestion, and is a 
brain and nerve ‘ood. 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 


“Improvement ‘the Order of the Age.” 
— TH E 








SMITH PREMIER 


TYPEWRITER 

is acknowledged by the best experts 
to be the only perfect writing 
machine. It is full of new and in- 
genious devices. It has outstripped all 
competitors because it has none of the 
shortcomings and defects of the old 
Typewriters. 





SEND FoR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 





The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


* 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York Ciry, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Cuicago, ILL., 
OMAHA, NEB., 
PirTsBuRGH, Pa., 
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BuFFaLo, N. Y., 
Rocuester, N. Y., 
Detroit, Micu., 
Boston, Mass., 
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POLITICAL. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN THE CAMPAIGN. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR. 


North American Review, New York, Fuly. 

HILE it may be true that I have as good opportunities 
W as any man in the country of conjecturing the probable 
action of the workingmen of America,and especially the mem- 
bers of the Federation, in the pending presidential campaign, 
| am certain that my article will please but few. 

Why should the attitude of Labor in this campaign differ 
from what it has been in the past? In what way does this 
campaign differ from those of 1876, 1880, 1884, or 1888? Is 
there any particular principle involved in the party issues in 
which the wage-workers have a deep or keen interest? 
None. 

To the wage-workers it will matter little whether a Republi- 
<an ora Democrat succeed the present incumbent, or even 
should the People’s party succeed (though ] doubt that they 


even entertain the belief that they will succeed) in electing 
their candidate to the Presidency. 

The members of the organizations affiliated with the Federa- 
tion will doubtless, in a large measure, as citizens, vote for the 
candidate of their own political predilections. But ever 
increasing is the number of those who disenthral themselves 
from partisan voting, and exercise their franchise to reward or 
chastise those parties or candidates that deserve either their 
friendship or resentment. With us it is not a question of 
parties or men; it is a question of measures, 

Broken promises to Labor, insincere, half-hearted support 
and even antagonism of legislation toward the toilers, on the 
one hand, and the alacrity end devotion with which the 
interests of the corporations and the wealth-possessing class 
are nurtured, protected, and advanced, on the other, have had 
their effect, and the result is that many toilers have forever 
severed connection with the old parties; and their numbers 
will increase from year to year. 

But to whom or what shall former Democratic or Republican, 
workmen turn? To the People’s Party? Of course, acting 
upon the principle, “ of all evils choose the least,” they will 
more generally codperate with the People’s party than with any 
similar party heretofore gracing the presidential arena, But 
to support the People’s party under the belief that it is a 
Labor party is to act under misapprehension, It is not a party 
in which the wage-workers will find their haven. Composed 
as it is mainly of employing farmers, without any regard to the 
interests of the employed farmers of the country districts or 
the mechanics and laborers of the industrial centres, there 
must of necessity be a divergence of purposes, methods, and 
interests. 

I have no desire to belittle the efforts of the members of the 
People’s party, or to withhold the sympathy due them in their 
agitation to remedy the wrongs which they suffer from cor- 
porate power and avarice; on the contrary, all possible encour- 
agement should be given them in the excellent work they are 
doing in directing public attention to the dangers which 
threaten the body politic of the Republic. But as to entire 
coéperation or amalgamation ‘of the wage-workers with the 
People’s party, such a union is impossible, because unnatural. 
Before there can be any unification of labor’s forces of the 
field, farm, factory, and workshop, the people who work in 
them for wages must be organized to protect //ezr interests 
against those who pay them wages for that work. 

The American Federation of Labor will, as an organization, 
maintain in this campaign a masterly inactivity. We shall 
have no presidential candidate in the field, The Federation 
is not in harmony either with existing or projected political 
parties. Long ago it was decided to hold the conventions of 
the Federation after the elections. Thus freed from party 
bias and campaign criminition by our non-political partisan 
character, we tacitly declare that political liberty without eco- 
nomic independence is illusory and deceptive, and that only in 
so far as we gain economic independence can our political lib- 
erty become tangible and important. This may sound like 
political heresy, but it is economic truth. 

The organized workingmen have learned to place less and 
less reliance upon the help offered by others, and to more con- 
fidently depend upon their own efforts, to secure those changes 
and improvements which are theirs by right. It must not be 
imagined that we have no interest in the political affairs of our 
country. We believe it is our mission to gather the vast num- 
bers of the wealth-producers, agricultural, industrial, and com- 
mercial, into a grand army of organized labor, and, by our 


struggles for improved conditions, instil into their minds a 
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keener appreciation of their true position in society, and of 
their economic, political, and social duties and rights as citi- 
zens and workers. Every advantage we gain in economic 
condition will have its political and social effect upon the 
whole people. Hence for the present our efforts are concen- 
trated in this field. The element of time is an important fac- 
tor for the rank and file to mature that confidence in the wis- 
dom and honesty of their leaders, which is as necessary a pre- 
requisite to the party entering the field of politics, as it has 
been in that of economics. 

More than half the battle of labor has already been won. 
No really intelligent man to-day disputes the claims of labor. 
What is now needed is the means and the power to enforce 
our claim, To that end we are marshaling our forces, and we 
will demonstrate to the world that the demands and struggles 
of the toiling masses, while ostensibly and immediately con- 
cerned with their own improvement and emancipation, will 
develop the possibilities, grandeur, and true nobility of the 
human family. 

Our course mapped out, we can look on the pending presi- 
dential campaign with a degree of equanimity not often 
attained by the average citizen; and when the blare of 
trumpets has died away, and the“ spell-binders ” have received 
their rewards, the American Federation of Labor will still be 
found plodding along, doing battle in the struggle for the up- 
lifting of the toiling masses. 





THE KABYLES OF ALGERIA. 
MADAME C, COIGNET. 
Revue Bleue, Paris, Jume 25. 


HE Arabsandthe Kabyles of Algeria, notwithstanding that 
they are of the same religion, form seperate groups, very 
distinct, sometimes even hostile to each other, preserving each 
their own character and manners. While they have resisted 
the French longer, the Kabyles have more affinity with us 
than the Arabs. Religion does not raise between us and the 
Kabyle, the same barrier as in the case of the Arabs. In fact, 
the Kabyle adheres to his own religion in moderation. He is 
still the man of the old apostasies. If, like the Arab, he relies 
on the Koran, he does not make that book the beginning and 
the end of things. Even in practical life, he consults it but 
little. In Kabylia completely exemplary Mohammedans are 
found in the zaouzas (the religious schools) only. The mar- 
about priests have little influence in the country, the mos- 
ques are few, and no one has any scruple about profaning 
them. During the heat of the day, in summer, the inhabitants 
go to the mosques to sleep ; and when room is wanting in the 
inns, travelers are lodged in the sacred edifices. The great 
attachment of the Kabyles is to their old laws, the saxouns, 
anterior to the Koran; and, in case of contradiction between 
the two, preference is always given to the old laws. 

Moreover, the fanouns, while comprising an elementary 
political organization which indicates a real tendency towards 
the government of public affairs, are stricter and harder than 
the Koran, as regards the constitution of the family, the great 
thing which separates us from Mussulman life. 

The slavery of woman is consecrated with more rigor by 
these anouns. A Kabyle woman, reduced, like an Arab 
woman, to being something belonging to her father and her 
husband, bought and sold without her own consent, has not, 
like the Arab woman, the resource against conjugal tyranny of 
divorce. That resource is replaced by the righ? of insurrec- 
tion. The \<abyle woman can return to her family, but she 
still remains in the power of her husband. He alone having 
the right to fix the sum at which she can be sold, raises the 
price, through a motive of revenge, in order to prevent a 
would-be buyer from purchasing. She is then withdrawn from 
“circulation,” interdicted to all men, thamaouak, and becomes 
in her family an object of horror and of shame. Despised by 
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all, condemned to the hardest and vilest labor, her life is one 
long punishment, from which she escapes only by taking refuge 
in the towns and leading there a life of shame, Against tlie 
failings of her sex the law is terrible; guilty young girls and 
wives are stoned to death on the public place. Bastard child- 
ren are all condemned to death, and have not the right even 
toatomb, They are interred apart, at the bottom of a ditch, 
and the earth is leveled smoothly over the bodies, in order 
that no traces of the shame caused by their birth may remain. 

Nothwithstanding these barbarous customs, the Kabyle 
woman, not being, like the Arab woman, shut up in her home, 
going about with uncovered face, enjoying, besides, a certain 
activity, even comes to exercise a realinfluence. It isshe who 
gives warriors to the tribe. Maternity surrounds her with a 
halo, A jewel on her forehead is a mark of the birth of each 
of her sons. Her dignity increases with their number. She is 
seated at table between them and her lhiusband, takes part in the 
conversation, and is nearly always consulted in the administra- 
tion of affairs. Associated with public life as well as with 
private life, in case of war she emerges from her retirement, to 
appear at the front, and arouse by her songs the courage of the 
warriors, When old, she appears freely in the markets, buys 
and sells the products of the earth, often presides at transac- 
tions. Her words are listened to; her advice is heeded. Even 
when a wicow she can take part in the demmah, the assembly 
in the tribe of all the men of full age. 

In this case, the manners are superior to the law. It is not 
the anoun which draws the Kabyle to us, it is the value of 
his individuality. More active than the Arab, more enterpris- 
ing, more hardy, more capable of reflection, he is also more 
capable of initiating enterprises and of voluntary efforts. Not 
waiting for the decree from on high, but observing what goes 
on around him, and consulting himself, experience is profitable 
to him. He knows how to draw advantages from his defeat. 
His resignation is neither passive nor desperate. If he has 
resisted with more consistency, he has submitted with more 
resolution. The Kabyles can well serve as intermediaries to 
draw the Arab into the current of French civilization. 


SHALL WE EDUCATE OUR POLITICIANS? 
C. T. Hopkins, 
Californian Magazine, San Francisco, Fuly, 
ERBERT SPENCER, in his essay on Political Education, 
after showing the entire educational unfitness of nearly 
all members of the English Parliament for the work of law- 
making, says: “One would think that the whole system had 
been framed on the sayings of some political Dogberry. The 
art of healing is difficult, the art of government is easy. The 
understanding of arithmetic comes by study, while the under- 
standing of society comes by instinct. Watch-making needs a 
long apprenticeship, but there needs none for the making of 
institutions, To manage a shop properly requires teaching, 
but the management of a people may be undertaken without 
preparation,” Prof. C, W. Eliot, of Harvard, in an excellent 
paper in the /orum for October, 1891, after arguing for the 
impossibility of good municipal government under the exist- 
ing system of short termsand frequent changes, says: “ Before 
Municipal Government can be set right in the United States, 
municipal service must be made a life career for intelligent 
young Americans; that zs, tt must be attractive to well-trained 
young men who enter tt as they enter any other profession o» 
business, meaning to stay in it, learn it thoroughly, and win 
advancement in it by fidelity and ability.” If this is true as to 
Municipal Government, is it less true as to State Legislatures 
and Congress? 


But the difficulties in the way of securing trained talent and 
character in the elective service of our Government are mani- 
fold and fundamental. There is, on the one hand, the absence 
of any class specially educated in statecraft, of any provision 
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for conferring such education, and of such public opinion as 
recognizes the necessity for such education. On the other 
hand, there is the universal dominance of a class of active and 
unscrupulous politicians whose idea of office is not public ser- 
vice but private gain; and the popular sentiment that the 
right to hold office is a correlative of the voting power. In 
fact, universal suffrage implies that ignorance and incompetence 
have the right of representation in proportion to numbers, 
equally with knowledge and talent. 

So, then, so far from realizing the dream of the fathers that 
free election by the people would naturally result in the choice 
of their best men, and, therefore, in a far better administration 
than is possible under hereditary or autocratic governments, 
the actual conditions make it almost as impossible to place able 
and clean men in the Legislature as in the jury-box. How are 
these conditions to be cha" “ed without changing our form of 
Government ? Only by suc.. changes in public opinion as shall 
do away with the conditions, 

Public opinion is sovereign in a Republican Government. 
When the people shall have been taught to apply to public 
questions the same common sense and common honesty which 
regulate all private business, they will as naturally place in 
office only those who are educated in statecraft,as they now 
entrust their law business to lawyers, their health to trained 
physicians, their building to architects, and their horse-shoe- 
ing to blacksmiths. Strange that, with all our progress in 
enlightenment, and the experience of a century pointing out 
the fallacy of expecting good government from incompetence 
and vice, it should seem now a startling, perhaps a visionary 
or even ridiculous, idea, to attempt to utilize the higher edu- 
cation in the administration of public affairs. 

Able and patriotic minds in the older States have now been 
at work for ten years in planting the seeds from which this 
change in public opinion is to grow. Their object is the gen- 
eral introduction of the duties of citizenship or “ Civics ” into 
the public schools, and of the study of political and economic 
science, history, etc., in the universities. Already something 
in this direction has been done in thirteen of our three hun- 
dred and fifty-seven universities, but not one of these has estab- 
lished a distinct college or degree in statecraft, nor is it 
probable that any one of them covers all the studies which a 
thorough outfit for public work requires, or bases its instruc- 
tion upon sucha course in fracitical mora/s as is indispensable, 
if character as well as knowledge is to be included in the quali- 
fications of a statesman. 

Our first want, therefore, in this connection is the establish- 
ment of distinct colleges of statecraft in which the course of 
study shall embrace history, ethics, political economy, phi- 
losophy of history, practical morals, and, in fact, every depart- 
ment of social and political science. 

The object of this course should be a clear understanding of 
the true place of American Republicanism in the history of 
political evolution, as the protector of liberty, and consequent 
promoter of happiness. The students should be thoroughly 
informed of the dangers which threaten it through maladmin- 
istration, and of present corruption and political crimes. They 
should be inspired with the determination to correct abuses, 
and promote purity and efficiency as the only means of secur- 
ing the perpetuity of our institutions. 

Consider only how many political heresies already command 
large followings in the United States; how widespread is the 
sentiment in favor of the extension of the powers and duties 
of Government. Will it not be time enough even to dream of 
such enlargement of the powers of Government when the de- 
scriptive phrase, ‘the filthy pool of politics” shall have been 
forgotten in admiration of the work of a body of politicians 
who shall be scholars and gentlemen, the peers of our West 
Point and Annapolis graduates—competent, patriotic, and 
honest enough to satisfactorily discharge the duties of public 
life in the public interest only, and animated by the sentiment 
that the reward of the faithful civil officer, like that in the 
Army and Navy, is not in a fortune, but in the exercise of 
wisely used power, in popular esteem and gratitude, in promo- 
tion, and, finally, in honorable mention in history, 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF BELGIUM AND ITS 
COMMERCE. 
J. CHAILLEY-BERT. 
L’Economiste Frangats, Parts, Fune 18. 

HAVE many times expressed my opinion in regard to the 
| efforts made by the governments of the principal commer- 
cial countries to obtain for those whom they govern foreigu 
markets for their productions, I have warmly opposed the 
theories of those, among whom are found many of our states- 
men and publicists, who demand from the State and its agents 
co6peration On every occasion, and who expect that commerce 
will be developed by the care and solicitude of people who 
have no practical acquaintance with commercial operations, 
and have no pecuniary interest in the results of those opera- 
tions. 

Of a different opinion is the Minister of Italy at Brussels, 
M. de Renzis, who appears to attach considerable importance 
to the consequences of governmental action in the matter of 
commercial relations, and to attribute the enormous develop- 
ment of the commerce of Belgium to the zeal and minute 
attention of the departments of Commerce and Foreign 
Affairs, and to the ample information of all sorts which those 
departments procure for merchants. 

Belgium is one of the smallest countries in the world. 
Nevertheless, its commerce compares favorably with the com- 
merce of the largest States, and reaches the sum of $600,000,- 
coo. How can this immense traffic be explained? Ividently 
by the natural resources of the earth, which contains in abund- 
ance iron and coal, and by the industry of a population which, 
for the last forty years, has taken hold of labor and commerce 
with a tenacity and an ingenuity, the force and success of 
which nothing can arrest, That these two factors are the 
most important, the Italian Minister at Brussels does not 
deny. He insists, however, in the report he has made to the 
King, that without the aid of the Belgian administration suc- 
cess would not have been achieved. 

The administration in Belgium aids merchants who have 
business in foreign countries in two ways: First, by collect- 
ing information of all sorts; second, by putting this infor- 
mation freely at the disposal of those interested in it, 

To obtain information the Department of Foreign Affairs 
makes use of its consuls. These are of two kinds: Consuls 
who are paid a salary and have no business save to attend to 
the affairs of their consulship, and merchants who are not 
paid. The French government has arrived at the conclusion 
that it is only the first kind who are really of any use to the 
governments by which they are commissioned, The Belgian 
Government is of a different opinion, and thinks that by giving 
consular commissions, without salary, to merchants residing in 
foreign countries, it not only saves a large sum of money, but 
derives great advantage from the experience gained by those 
merchants, during a long residence in the countries in which 
they are doing business. The latter reason seems to take too 
little account of the temptation to which these merchant- 
consuls are exposed of shaping their information in sucha way 
as to allow them to compete successfully with the merchants 
of the State they represent. 

Besides this information furnished by consuls, the Italian 
Minister notes other governmental organizations which appear 
to him singularly efficacious: notably the International 
Bureau of Tariffs and the Commercial Museum. 

The former publishes the official text of the schedules of 
duties imposed by each country, and immediately communicates 
them to the most of the great commercial countries of the 
world, under an arrangement made, about 1888, at a conference 
composed of representatives of the countries participating. 
It is not quite clear what particular advantage Belgium gains 
by this. 

The Museum spoken of is not, as its title might indicate, a 
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mere collection of specimens of articles erhtich are likely to be 
sold at a profit in some special foreign cquntry, but includes 
a number of departments, a detailed account of all of which 
there is not space to give. I can speak of the two most inter- 
esting departments only. These are the Bureau of Foreign 
Adjudications, and the Bureau of Information concerning the 
transport of merchandise. 

The former receives prompt information in regard to adju- 
dications in foreign countries affecting commerce in any way, 
and the very day this information is received sends it to the 
principal newspapers of Belgium. 

The Bureau of Information, the Jersonnel of which is fur- 
nished by the Minister of Public Works, is charged with: 

1. Keeping always complete, and up to the latest dates, a 
collection of the tariff of charges for freight on all the railways 
of the entire world, and the official instructions concerning 
the applications of those tariffs. 

2. Informing the public by written statements: 

As to the price and conditions of transportation of merchan- 
dise by railway, river, or ocean boats; 

As to the vessels or line of vessels which run regularly or 
intermittently to ports in France and foreign countries; 

As to the custom-house duties in the different countries; 

As to the hours of departure and arrival of freight trains, so 
as to permit a calculation of the delays which must be under- 
gone in transporting merchandise by railway. 

All this information is furnished gratuitously, but, be it 
understood, without the State holding itself responsible for 
the accuracy of the information. 

I do not deny that all that has been described is useful as 
an instrument of commercial expansion. Those, however, 
greatly deceive themselves who think that such institutions as 
these of the Belgian government, even when aided by thie 
spontaneous and free action of leading manufacturers and mer- 
chants, will assure the success of commerce, and of the manu- 
factures of a country in foreign markets, It cannot be too 
deeply impressed on the minds of those who take part in the 
government of a State that, in these times of fierce competi- 
tion, exportation is not a thing which it is in the power of 
governments—!I will not say to encourage, that would be exag- 
gerated—but to increase largely. Exportation cannot prosper 
save in countries where the citizens are free from restraints, and 
merchants have much liberty, in a country where the cost of 
living is not excessive, and tariff duties moderate. Other 
countries, those which paralyze—by their general policy or 
their economic policy—the activity of their citizens, may have 
recourse to secondary means like those of Belgium, if they 
like. They are not likely todo much more than move their 


feet without advancing, and envy their rivals, who are more 
free, and, therefore, more prosperous, 





TURKISH IDEAS OF OUR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION.—Elec- 
tion usages in America are different from those in vogue in 
Europe, and are of the simplest character. But a few days after 
our announcement of the approaching election, the telegraph 
brought us the name of the candidate selected, who is none 
other than Mr. Harrison, the existing President, whose term 
is about to expire. 

Since this implies that the President will hold in his able 
hands the affairs of the United States from 1893 to 1897, the 
result of the choice of candidates has been received throughi- 
out Europe with a feeling of satisfaction. From the point of 
view of European political and commercial interests, there is 
a wide difference between the line of action of Mr. Harrison 
and the policy of Mr. Blaine. In the matter of executing pro- 
tectionist doctrines, Mr. Harrison follows a temperate course, 
while Mr. Blaine goes to extremes. 

As to the difference between these two gentlemen in foreign 
affairs, we need only to recall to the mines of our readers the 
talian and Chilian affairs. For this reason the Governments 

{ Europe, as well as those of South America, are heartily 
desirous that Mr. Harrison may also obtain a majority of 
votes in the final election, which has been fixed for the month 
of September [szc] next, and that thus he may remain in the 
Presidential chair.—Sadah (J\Johammedan), Constantinople, 
June 16, 
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SOCIALISM IN GERMANY. 
FRIEDRICH ENGELS. 
Samtiden, Bergen, May. 
is 


HE German socialism is much older than 1848. In the 
beginning it divided itself into two independent move- 
ments. On one side, it was a labor movement purely, origi- 
nating in the French labor communism, and giving rise to 
Weitling’s Utopias; on the other side, it was theoretical and 
hailing from the Hegelian philosophy; this side of the move- 
ment was from the beginning overshadowed by the name 
Marx. The “communistic manifesto” of January, 1848, is the 
fusion of the two parties. 

After the failure of the revolution of 1849, German socialism 
was forced to live secretly. Not until 1862 dared Lssalle raise 
the socialistic flag. But he advocated no bold measures, only 
the establishment of codperative labor associations by the help 
of State credit—a sort of renewal of the Paris programme 
before 1848. Modest as Lasalle’s scheme was, it nevertheless 
is the starting point for the second development of German 
socialism—a development that lasted ten years. Pure Lasalle- 
ism, however, could not satisfy the socialistic demands of a 
party which had produced the “manifesto” of 1848. Soon, 
therefore,a movement started under the leadership of Lieb- 
knecht and Bebel, who boldly proclaimed the principles of 1848. 
Three years after Lasalle’s death, in 1867, Marx’s “ Kapital” was 
published, and from that day Lasalleism gradually went down. 
The views of ‘‘ Kapital” gradually became those of all German 
socialists. In bodies the Lasalleians went over to the new, the 
‘*Eisenach,” party. It came to open fights between the two 
parties, even with drawn arms. This took place at a time 
when union was most necessary, and the two parties’ repre- 
sentatives sat side by side in the Reichstag. The other politi- 
cal parties laughed at their conflict, and the situation became 
unendurable, Then came the reconciliation of 1875, and since 
then the inimical brethren have lived together in peace and 
harmony. Had it been possible to split them, the Bismarck- 
ian laws of 1878, placing them beyond the laws, would, never- 
theless, have kept them together in union. At this moment 
the Social-Democratic party, with one hand, issues an official 
edition of Lasalle’s works; and, with the other, and the help 
of the old Lasalleians, it exterminates the last remains of spe- 
cific Lasalleism from its programme. 

Shall I enumerate the triumphs and the failures of the 
party ? 
represented by two Aéyeorduete and 100,000 electors. It counts 
now 36, and 1,500,000 electors, more than any other party in 
the 1890 elections. Eleven years has twice doubled itand made 
it the strongest party in Germany. 


When first admitted to the Reichstag the party was 


In 1867 the party was 
looked upon as a strange body fallen down from some planet ; 
now, the other parties, much against their desire, must recog- 


nize that the future belongs to it. The socialistic vote was: 


a ate a ay oe 101,927 eae 549,990 
SE ctmacncu ce ned 351,676 |: eo 763,128 
PSG fssc6 t053. 2.20gDe AGF Res ose 1,427,298 


Since the last elections, the Government has done everything 
possible to drive the masses of the people into socialism. It 
has persecuted all societies and strikers, and kept up high tariff 
on bread and meat for the poor, in favor of the rich, At 
the elections in 1895 we may expect 2,500,000 votes, and in 
1900 they will rise to 3,500,000 to 4,000,000, What an end for 
the Bourgeois! Against this compact and ever-increasing 
mass of Social Democracy we see only disunited parties. How- 
ever, the German Social Democrats’ strength does not lie in 
numbers only. With us a man becomes an elector at the age of 
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twenty-five, but a soldier at twenty. It is the young genera- 
tion which brings us the most recruits, consequently the Ger- 
man army is full of socialists, and must become moreand more 
socialistic. At this moment every fifth soldier is a socialist; in 
a few years every third will be it; in 1g00 the army will be 
socialistic in the main. The Berlin Government sees the com- 
ing flood as well as we do, but is impotent. The army is slip- 
ping away from it. 

We will not break the order of society. The Bourgeois is 
working into our hands and we would be fools to be the dis- 
turbers of peace. But will not the Bourgeois do it? Will not 
the ever-increasing flood of socialism frighten and gall them 
to opposition, and to break the laws of order, trying to destroy 
us by force, We will wait and see. “ You may shoot first, 
Messrs. Bourgeois!” No doubt they will shoot first, but it will 
not helpthem. Our party cannot be exterminated. 

The above is true, and will remain so, provided Germany is 
allowed to continue its political and industrial development 
undisturbed. A war will change everything; and a war may 
be started any moment. 


Soctal Economist, New York, July. 

ROM reading free-trade papers in this country one would 
F suppose that England is a sort of industrial millennium, 
We are constantly assured that business prosperity is more 
constant and more progressive there than in any other coun- 
try, and all because England has free trade. If we read the 
papers published in England, however, we find a very different 
view is entertained. Lord Salisbury’s recent speech at Hast- 
ings was an Official announcement of what is heard in an 
undertone all over the country. It is needless to say that the 
leader of a great political party, just on the eve of an election, 
will be very careful in his political utterances to say the sort of 
things which he has the best reason to expect will meet with a 
ready response from the mass of voters. Therefore, when Lord 
Salisbury announced as a sort of key-note to the coming com- 
ing campaign that free trade had not fulfilled the claims of 
its supporters, and that if England intended to hold her own 
as a commercial nation she must do as other nations do, resort 
to a protective policy, it is manifested that discontent with 
industrial conditions in general, and with free trade in par- 
ticular is becoming quite pronounced. 

It is apparent to any student of economics, not handicapped 
by the /azssez-fazre fetich, that England is going to be forced 
by the inevitable trend of industrial revolution to make a rad- 
ical change in her economic policy. England’s free trade 
was rendered possible, forty years ago, by her practical monop- 
oly of machinery. She could never have held her own against 
continental competition if she had not been able tomore than 
offset the low labor cost of continental laborers with the greater 
economy of her superior machinery. The truth of Mulhall’s 
statement, that the use of machinery enables England, “as far 
as labor is concerned, to undersell continental nations by 
12 per cent., although our (English) wages are almost double,” 
lessens with every introduction of English and American 
machinery into other countries without a relative rise in wages. 
Continental nations are thus gradually coming to occupy the 
same relation to England that England now occupies to the 
United States, and are able to undersell her to the extent of 
the difference in their rates of wages. 

This process has already begun to exercise a marked influ- 
ence in many industries, being the most serious where England 
has most relied upon a foreign market. Unless English states- 
men recognize this economic movement, and appreciate the 
necessity of protecting England's higher wage-level from com- 
petition with lower-wage countries, she is doomed to an indus- 
trial conflict, which will finally compel a radical readjustment 
of her economic relations, 


English statesmen are so dominated with the “Jet alone” 
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doctrine of political economy, that they can hardly be expected 
to see that England's success under free trade, was due 
rather to her peculiar industrial position than to any virtue in 
the /atssez-fatre policy. Hence their aversion to adopt a 
scientific system of protection and the development of a home 
market through increasing the social opportunities of the 
laboring classes is not surprising. But facts are stern teachers 
for which English statesmen have always shown a respectful 
regard. So we find the leaders of both political parties, and 
the press compelled by the logic of events to advocate what 
but a short time ago they all treated as the veriest heresy. To 
secure the votes of the farmers, Lord Salisbury is constrained 
to talk protection, and to secure the votes of the trades 
unions and intelligent mechanics, Mr. Gladstone, despite 
his recent declarations to the contrary, has announced his 
readiness to consider the proposition for a legal eight-hour 
system. Thus, after all, it is really the demands of the people 
that determine the action of statesmen, and he is the most 
successful statesman who most correctly interprets the indus- 
trial and social wants of the masses. 

In this country, the industrial demands of workingmen are 
not in the direction of free trade, but toward shorter hours of 
labor and better social opportunities for wage-workers, and 
the political party that most clearly recognizes this and acts on 
it will have the easiest road to pass over. 





NEW YORK’S COMMERCIAL BLIGHT. 
WILLIAM NELSON BLACK. 
Engineering Magazine, New York, July. 
Ill. 


N the preceding article it was seen that the municipa- tenure 
| of the submerged lands around Manhattan Island is due 
to the malign influences that controlled the early history of 
the city, that it has produced the worst water-front system 
imaginable, that it has made the lands along the water front 
almost valueless, covering them with shells and rookeries that 
are a disgrace to civilization, and, finally, that it is threatening 
the city with an imminent commercial eclipse at the hands of 
neighboring cities that are sensible enough to observe natura! 
and constitutional property rights. 

There is abroad a popular impression that this property is 
very valuable. It ought to be. The city alienated a portion 
at the lower end of the island, and here single piers, in the 
hands of private companies, are rated at hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. The total improved and unimproved lands 
in the hands of the city may be valued at $35,000,000, bas- 
ing our estimates of the improved land on the gross rental 
receipts of the Dock Department. Yet all the city has drawn 
from this property in the form of net receipts is about $100,- 
000 a year, and it has all gone into the sinking-fund to help 
brace up the municipal debt. 

‘“ But this,” says the advocate of municipal enterprise, “ takes 
no account of the public improvements made by the Dock 
Department.” No, it takes no account of any public improve- 
ments. The writer does not believe that the Almighty would 
admit responsibility for the creation of any man who is such a 
mental derelict that he will claim that the Dock Department 
has ever made any improvements. The munificent total of 
$100,000 a year is all that has been saved to the city from the 
proceeds of the submerged lands in her possession; the 
remainder has been used to disfigure her features and promote 
her ruin. Even at present valuations, the property in private 
hands would be paying about $700,000 a year in taxes. 

As regards the economic aspect of the problem; a system 
that causes the waste of $50,000,000 a year in an abominable 
truck service, is not entitled to much consideration. But it 
would be easy to show that the city as proprietor, of the sub- 
merged lands alone, cannot compete on anything like equa! 
terms with men who, in adjacent cities, are the proprietors of 
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both submerged lands and uplands. What the city might be 
able todo, were both properties in her possession, it will not be 
worth while to inquire. So near the close of the nineteenth 
century, and in a republic founded by Thomas Jefferson and 
his associates, the question would seem irrelevant. What we 
have got already in the form of a Dock Department would be 
enough to make the founder of the Democratic party turn 
over in his grave. 

But after all, this is not so much a commercial question as a 
question of construction and of local interests. Commerce 
will take care of itself, and it is taking care of itself by leaving 
the city as fast as it can pull up its roots and get away. But 
the city remains all the more humilated and dishonored by the 
fact that she has thrown her opportunities away. 

There seems to be but one alternative for New York, and it 
is here. The political engineer must step aside, and let the 
constructive engineer and the architect enter. The city has 
irremediably forfeited some of her commercial rights, but she 
has still the right to check as far as possible the hegira of 
commerce from her piers, and to protect herself against the 
coming of a total eclipse. There are five thousand property- 
owners in New York directly concerned in the amendment, 
and an indefinite number of engineers and architects ready to 
execute a contract or commission with the utmost dispatch. 

But first the city must get out of the way. She must no 
longer exercise the time-honored functions of the river pirate 
in the spoliation of riparian estates, She must abandon those 
silly plans for exterior streets which are already beginning to 
make the borders of New York look like the conception of 
some lunatic, and on the mere cost of making the so-called 
improvements, or on the best terms obtainable, which ought 
not to be greatly above cost, surrender all pier franchises to 
the riparian land-owners, This may sound like a very radical 
suggestion but it will be found a very profitable kind of radi- 
calism for New York. 

The chief need of New York as a preliminary to amendment 
along the water front isa little more of the fighting accom- 
plishment. Her people fight doughtily on the defensive, but 
they never fight aggressively if they can help it. 
strange that a hundred years should have been allowed to pass 
since confiscation was declared unconstitutional in the United 
States, and that during all this time no person should have 
challenged in court the right of a Colonial Governor anda State 
Legislature to take, without compensation, the property of the 
riparian land-holders of New York and give it to the city. Out- 
side of the city, even the State of New York will not allow 
submerged lands to be granted to any proprietor except the 
proprietor of the adjacent lands, 


It seems 





LUTHER, ONE OF THE FOUNDERS 
GERMAN SOCIALISM. 

Jean JAURES, PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY IN THE FACULTY 

OF TOULOUSE. 


MARTIN OF 


La Revue Soctaliste, Paris, Fune. 

ITHOUT doubt Martin Luther wasa theologian, and not 
W a philosopber ; but in Germany philosophy is not separ- 
ated from theology, as among us in France. 
do repudiate the Christian 
assimilate it. 


The philosophers 
not faith, they interpret and 
Moreover, the theologians, beginning with 
Luther, have set to work to philosophize, making the base of 
the faith, and almost the faith itself, the liberty of interpreting 
and commenting. Thus modern Germany begins with Luther. 
In the early years of the sixteenth century the Holy German 
Empire was but a shadow; it was divided into innumerable 
rival principalities, constantly in a state of agitation like a 
storm of dust. 

If, after the Reformation, Germany did not become a politi- 
cal unity ; if for two centuries she remained broken into frag- 
ments; nevertheless, thanks to Luther, beneath the political 
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divisions, the common faith and common understanding 
This is why the Germans may call Luther the real 
father of the new Germany. 

As for myself, as I find Socialism included in the doctrine 
and writings of Luther, 1 have a right to say that German 
Socialism is intimately connected with the first foundations of 
Germany. 

The immediate object of Luther was not to reform civil 
society, but the minds of men, their conscience and their faith. 
It was sufficient for him if men again saw clearly, and piously 
adored the Christ, who had become tarnished by being veiled 
during so many centuries and buried in the refuse of human 
error. 

From the time when Luther began to preach, all the Ger- 
man people, especially the most miserable populace of Ger- 
many, were seized with an ardent desire and hope for the com- 
ing of perfect justice, even on this earth. This populace had 
especially a bitter hatred for usurers. Among the books pub- 
lished by Luther is one on Usury, in which he condemns lend- 
ing money On interest, and urges usurers to make restitution. 
I am well aware that from the beginning the Church had_pro- 
tested against the iniquity of lending money on interest, and 
severely condemned both laymen and the clergy who loan on 
interest. 


endured. 


There is a scrupulous and judicious argument 
against lending on interest in the Swmma of Saint Thomas. In 
the book of Luther, however, appear some new arguments. 
The vehemence of the little book, which became very popular, 
is such, that the reader appears to hear the cries of the multi- 
tude weighed down with suffering, and the publication seems 
less the work of a theologian than of a socialist and one who 
is almost a demagogue. “ Usury” says the book, “is con- 
demned by both divine and human laws, and it is usury when 
you demand or accept anything whatever for a good service 
which you render another. This is why those who, in 
cxchange for a loan, demand five or six per cent. or more are 
usurers, and these idolaters deserve to be called adorers of 
Avarice and followers of Mammon.” From this beginning 
Luther goes on in a dramatic manner, putting into the mouth 
of usurers whatever it seemed to him could be said in their 
defense, and answering the arguments brought forward. 

Luther’s definitions do not agree exactly with the proposi. 
tions of the Socialists of our time, because at present the ques- 
tion with them is not lending on interest, but capital, which 
grows and multiplies in business, in commerce, and manufac- 
tures, thanks to the labor of those who are supported by wages. 
In our day it is called usury when from anyone is taken away 
a part of the fruit of his labor, either from him whose sweat 
fertilizes the land in which he has no share of ownership, or 
from the workman 
voracity. 


enslaved by machines of an _ insolent 

When Luther appeared and hurled his imprecations against 
usury, the general relations of men depended more on persons 
than on things. He lent, who gave another man the use of a 
piece of land, though thereby there was less a loan of the land 
than protection against vagabonds and thieves; the debtor 
—that is to say, the farmer—owed not only a portion of the 
fruits of the earth, but also respect and fidelity. Likewise, in 
respect to manufactures, there were hardly any machines, and 
workmen were not assembled in immense buildings, but scat- 
tered through small workshops. There were numerous smai! 
employers who employed tliree, five, or twenty workmen, that 
could almost be considered as partners of their employer. 

With the discovery of the New World, and its mines of silver 
and gold, things changed. Then there appeared the equivocal 
power of Money, a diabolical divinity, sometimes good, some- 
times bad, 

While Luther did not embrace the social question in its 
With 
admirable perspicuity he perceived the reproductive power of 


entirety, he none the less laid the bases of Socialism. 


Money left to itself, aggravating the poverty of the indigent and 
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the weak. The great manufactories swallow up the small ones, 
giving the workmen an existence more painful and uncertain. 
Luther, long before the development of industry, foresaw the 
fatality which would drive men, if human conscience did not 
intervene, under the economic yoke of a small number of priv- 
ileged persons. Luther was the first to formuiate all the 
answers to the objections made to Socialism. 

Karl Marx, in his book on Money, oftencites Luther, whose 
arguments Marx makes use of and freshens up. He honors 
Luther especially for having put in a clear light the cleverness 
of Money, in making its absorptions and exactions appear to 
be almost humanitarian services. In the movement of the 
Reformation, there are found among the contemporaries or 
disciples of Luther more violent accusations against Money 
than those of Luther himself. They had a burning desire to 
establish, even in civil order and terrestrial society, the abso- 
lute equality of Christians. The pamphlets analyzed by 
Jensens, which bear the titles “Constitution of the Emperor 
Frederick,” or “ Reform of the Emperor Sigismund,” define 
and propose the more perfect form of Socialism, which to-day 
is called Collectivism. Although these pamphlets come nearer 
to genuine Socialism, they did not aid in the development of 
German Socialism as much as Luther himself, who sounded 
among the nations and across the centur:es the violent clamor 
of the miserable, and scattered far and wde the germs of 
Christian equality. 


CAN THE SOCIAL EVIL BE SUPPRESSED. 


National Popular Review, San Diego, Cal., Fuly, Vol. 1., No. i. 


T is to be regretted that some of the clergy with such good 
| intentions should have their zeal hampered with ideas 
that are utterly impracticable. It is equally regrettable that 
those who enter the calling should not be subjected to a course 
of more practical study to better acquaint them with the 
realities of life, and better equip them for the exercise of their 
ministry. Human nature is what the clergyman as well as 
the physician needs to understand. 

Considering the recognized facts—which no intelligent physi- 
cian, clergyman, or other erudite man will undertake to deny— 
that criminality, moral degeneracy, depravity, and general 
viciousness are admitted to have a physical basis; that these 
conditions become hereditary and transmissable ; that a head or 
other injury, severe sickness, great physical or mental shock, 
or a great trial may completely change a gentle, moral, 
upright being into a depraved and actively vicious man; or 
that an imperfectly acting kidney may convert a polite, harm- 
less, and retiring individual into a frenzied cutthroat ;—it 
would seem, in the light of all this, that the clergy who are to 
guide their flocks in safety, should at least know something of 
the pitfalls that in a physical sense beset the way. 

With the classic works of Parent-Duchatelet, of Corlieu, 
Lecour, Jeanelle, Garin, and others who have fully discussed 
the subject, as well as the comprehensive work of Yves-Guyot 
and Esquiros, who have treated it from its moral and social 
points of view in France, and the numerous works that have 
appeared in Germany and England—notably the work of Miss 
J. E. Butler, a philanthropic Christian, but philosophic observer 
—there would seem to be no valid excuse for ignorance regard- 
ing the existence, prevention, and remedy of the social evil. 
A clergyman should recognize the full gravity and seriousness 
of the subject in a practical sense. 

The histories of all nations, sacred as well as profane, have 
recorded the struggles that have been made both by Church 
and State against the social evil—all to no purpose. It is not 
the evil as personified in poor, fallen woman, but it is the car- 
nal instinct in man—a remnant of our beastly existence—that 
must needs be eradicated. Until this is done, and man reaches 
a higher sphere, or becomes a saint in every sense, the social 
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evil will continue to exist, whether those “who have enlisted 
in the Campaign against social corruption (to quote the Ci77s- 
tian Union) send out a white flag,” or quietly fold their tents 
and slip away at night from the field of action. The evil has 
no corporate existence; it is but a manifestation of certain 
vicious results, incidental and unavoidable under our existing 
civilization, with poor woman as its visible sign, made so by 
the evolution of social custom. 

History relates that the city of Strassburg—then a part of the 
German-Roman Empire—at one time expelled, proscribed, and 
exiled all of the class; but that in due time the burghers peti- 
tioned the Imperial Parliament that the law might be repealed 
and the houses reéstablished, that the honor and virtue. of 
their wives and daughters might be saved. Those who have 
studied the subject have been reluctantly forced to admit that 
the evil is the protector of virtue in our peculiar civilization . 
this, however paradoxical it may seem, is not so far-fetched as 
the vision of virtue and vice having a set-to—Marquis of Queens- 
berry rules—a fight toa finish, such as our Christian Union 
friend would ask us to witness. 

If clergymen will read Acton’s “ Treatjse on the Reproduc- 
tive Organs,” they will learn why the reformed churches do not 
have this matter in hand like the Catholic or Jewish churches, 
The reformed churches decry the possibility of the mainte- 
nance of that strict celibacy enjoined by the Roman Church 
upon its clergy. With this view regarding the class that, by 
the naturally pious inclination which first led them to seek the 
vocation, daily habit, precept and example, course of life, study 
and daily discipline, practice of constant self-control and self- 
denial, would be most particularly and peculiarly fitted, both 
physically and mentally, for the maintenance of a chaste and 
virtuous life—what can the Protestant clergy and laity expect 
of the great army of sailors, soldiers, laborers, and others for 
whom celibacy is the only alternative; men who, by heredity 
and early education, natural animal proclivities and habit, pre- 
cept and example, literature read, diet and life indulged in, are 
such that the animal propensities predominate over all other 
qualities? 

When we consider that even Solomon and David were in a 
sense the peers of George IV. or Peter the Great in courtly 
accomplishments as they were in animal spirits and iniquity, 
and that even Diogenes, the easily satisfied and philosophical 
hero cf the lantern and the tub, was a frequenter of the sa/on 
of Lais, the most beautiful but frail Corinthan, is it reasonable 
to expect that prayer-meetings, tracts, or homilies on the 
wickedness of vice or the beauties of the hereafter, will 
seriously affect the great class for whom marriage is a social 
and financial impossibility, subdue their passions, and lead 
them to a life of self-denial and continence? 


THE SERVANT QUESTION IN ENGLAND.—It is very easy to 
dwell on the inconvenience of a servants’ strike, and to mag- 
nify the thousand disagreeable incidents it will give rise to; 
but there were never so many servants out of place as at this 
moment. There are over twelve thousand servants seeking 
employment in vain in London alone. It is undoubtedly 
true that the greater number are bad and _ ill-trained, or that 
the love of change, which has become one of the most dis- 
tinctly marked characteristics of English servants, has inevi- 
tably produced a class of real nomads, for such, in fact,a large 
number of servants have become. Many causes have combined 
to bring about these conditions. The dislike of control and 
the monotony of domestic service, contrasted with the freedom 
and independence of factory and shop employment is one; the 
impossibility of having all their evenings to themselves is 
another; but by far the most important has been the great 
financial disasters of the last two or three years, which have 
been more heavily felt by the upper middle-classes than by any 
other.—Lady Feune, in the Fortnightly Review, London, 
Fuly. 
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EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


4 
A BILL FOR THE PROMOTION OF EDUCATION. 


Hon. Martin F. Morris, LL.D. 
American Ecclesiastical Review, Philadelphia, Fuly. 





N the various attempts that have been made to adapt the 
| public school system to the requirements ofall, it has been 
proposed to teach (1) those religious truths only which are 
accepted by Christians of all denominations; (2) to teach 
morality only, leaving religious instruction to the parent or 
the Church; and (3) to impart secular instruction only in the 
schools, 

Experience, however, shows (1) that it is impossible to 
impart religious instruction without rendering it demonina- 
tional. (2) The pretense that morality can exist without 
religion is the merest sophistry. 
shows that it is impossible to separate secular instruction from 
moral training without disaster. 

Now, with us it is conceded as beyond question that the 
State may not assume to teach religious dogma. 


And (3) Experience here 


As a neces- 
sary and logical result of this proposition, the State may not 
teach morality. And it is afurther inevitable inference, that 
it cannot safely attempt to teach at all, without some attempt 
to teach morality, except at the risk of breeding immorality. 
As citizens of a republic, moreover, we assert unhesitatingly 
that only the enemies of republicanism would favor the idea 
of paternalism in Government. 
absolutism or despotism in disguise; infinitely worse in a 


Paternalism is nothing but 


republic than in a monarchy, because the despotism of a mob 
is always worse than the despotism of a single individual. The 
essence of civil liberty is that we should all be free to do as we 
please ; and the essential theory of a republic is, that it should 
never, under any circumstances, assume to control or restrict 
individual freedom. 

Of course we are all free to have our private schools now, but 
we are not free to have them on equal terms with the Common 
Schools. Thegproblem, then, is so to administer the Common- 
School system as to preserve all the advantages inherent in it, 
and at the same time to do justice to those who object, on 
conscientious grounds, to avail. themselves directly of them for 
the purposes of education. It appears to us that legislative 
enactments to give effect to these suggestions are neither dif- 
ficult nor impracticable, ifthe subject be approached in a spirit 
of reason and conciliation. And we would submit the annexed 
draft of a Bill as a basis for such legislation, subject, of course, 
to such modification and amendment as might be requisite in 
different localities ; 

A BILL FOR THE PROMOTION OF EDUCATION IN ‘THE STATE, 

Be it enacted, etc., etc., 

That whenever any individual, or body, or association of indi- 
viduals, or any organization of persons, incorporated or unin- 
corporated shall kave established a school for the free education 
of youth in the primary branches of education, to wit, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and such school shall have been in 
existence for the term of at least one year, with not less than 
...-pupils in regular attendance, and shall have been submit- 
ted to a satisfactory inspection and examination thereof by 
the State or local board of school trustees, or such other per- 
sons as may from time to time be designated for the purpose, 
the person or persons, association or organization conducting 
and managing such school, shall be entitled to receive from 
the State (or city, or county, or district) each year such remun- 
eration as may be sufficient to defray the cost of the manage- 
ment of such school, including therein the rent (or rertal value) 
of the building in which the same is located, or a sum equal to 
the annual interest on the cost thereof, if the same should be 
owned by the persons or association conducting such school ; 
provided, a‘ways, that the cost hereby provided to be paid 
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shall not be rateably greater than the cost of maintaining and 
conducting the public schools of the State; and that such 
rateable cost shall be determined by the board of school trust- 
ees, subject to the supervision of the Courts having equity 
jurisdiction in the several districts or localities. 

2. Such compensation shall be paid annually from time to 
time ; Jrovided, that such schools shall be always open at 
reasonable times for inspection, as aforesaid, and that the 
pupils shall have passed a satisfactory examination at such 
stated times as may be determined by the board of school 
trustees in accordance with usages and regulations in force for 
the public schools of the State. 

3. The board of school trustees shall have power, subject to 
the control of the several Courts, to make all proper rules and 
regulations for the inspection and examination herein pro- 
vided to be made; provided, that such inspection and exami- 
nation shall not extend beyond the branches of secular edu- 
cation taught or intended to be taught in such schools; and 
the said boards of trustees shall not have any management 0: 
control of said schools beyond such inspection and examin- 
ation. 

4. The provisions of this act shall apply only to primary and 
grammar schools, or schools in which the course of study is 
substantially equal to that in use in the public schools of the 
State. 

CONTEMPORANEOUS 


FRENCH FICTION. 


Quarterly Review, London, April to June. 

UY DE MAUPASSANT tells us that he never coveted 
G more than two pieces of statuary—the one, the headless 
Venus of Syracuse, the other, a celebrated brazen ram in the 
museum at Palermo. These express to his mind, he says, 
with a half-mocking smile, “ /oute /animalité du monde”—the 
stupid, unconscious beauty of the senses which no ideal comes 
to vex orto trouble. He was quite right. All his philosophy 
may be fixed in these outward symbols of marble and bronze. 
Yet the tranquillity of the brute was lacking in him, as in the 
Dreams still 
A dull or frantic 
awakens in them now and again, foreboding the ruin of the 


generation which he addressed and represented. 
haunt them; phantoms pursue them. sense 


city which they have builded. Even the modern Parisian 
cannot sleep his sleep of the brute. To his cherished idols he has 
sacrificed freely. Religion, humanity, art, and whatsoever else 
may be lovely in men’s eyes, he has cast upon the burning 
altar. It is not enough, so long as he remains alive himself, 
though but anemic and poisoned with morphine. 

From hour to hour, therefore, the cry goes up of a victim 
that has flung himself into the blaze; yesterday it was Heine 
—now it is the turn of Guy de Maupassant, venal novelist 
and brilliant man of the world. To-morrow it will be another, 
with the like genius, no Jess shamefully abused. For what else 
can happen in a society which has convinced itself of “the 
immense stupidity of all things”? One may address it in 
words not unlike those which Billaud flung at Robespierre: 
fon étre 


“ Avec infdme tu commences a m'embéter.’ To 


Maupassant life was an ignoble farce. Let us hear his poet, 
Norbert de Varennes, as he paces along the boulevard with 
Bel-Amz, in 


the novel with that title, and gives him the 


conclusion of the whole matter. “ About the soul of every 


man,” he says, “ there is one eternal solitude. I look up into 
I find myself alone in the world, 


without father or mother, wife or child. 


the sky; and it is empty. 
I do not believe in 
And I have no God.” 

Yet there is a conclusion of a far different kind which forces 


resurrection or immortality. 


itself upon thoughtful minds, when they weigh and consider 
as “documents of civilization” 
France of our day. M. 


the literary products of the 
Renan, surely, is a witness beyond 
suspicion at the tribunal of “ Liberalism” and “ Progress,” Jn 
his latest volume, “/euz//es Detachées,” M. Renan sounds the 
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alarm, not once, but often; he dares not prophesy smooth 
things for his countrymen, who are showing on every side, as 
he affirms, a notable decline in morality. “Sound literature,” he 
protests, “is that which, when carried out in practice, makes a 
noble life.” That of the seventeenth century was such—he 
means the classical achievements under Louis Quatorze. But 
“ modern literature will not endure to be put to the touch.” Evil 
daysare in store forthe nation. “It is certain,” continues this 
by no means austere sage, “that moral values are losing ground ; 
the spirit of self-sacrifice is almost extinct; and the day is 
approaching when everything will be done by a syndicate, and 
organized egoism will be set up instead of love and devoted- 
ness.” Yet, as he clearly perceives, while the age has invented 
a mechanism which grows more perfect from hour to hour, 
men are blinding themselves to the fact that even a perfect 
machinery, if it affects human interests, must imply “a certain 
degree of morality, conscience, and self-denial.” 

Two institutions in France, the army and the Church, have 
hitherto resisted the torrent which is bearing society along ; 
and they, says M. Renan, will speedily be carried away like the 
rest. Man is tormented by the need of an “ eternal conscience.” 
What, then, he inquires, will become of a democracy which 
has exhausted its religious belief and does not look beyond the 
tomb? It will decline much lower than its present status ; 
for when even “the shadow of the shade!” has vanished, an 
immense moral, and perhaps intellectual, abasement will be 
the inevitable M. Renan, who would fain bea 
laughing Silenus in his old age, is, therefore, as despondent as 
M. Bourget, who dreads that the “ fatal incapacity of action’ 
may follow upon the “incapacity to believe or affirm,” which 
is the prevalent disease in Frenchmen of genius. And M. de 
Vogiie, though aiming with his vigorous eloquence to persuade 
“the young men of twenty,” that they ought to sacrifice their 
pessimism at the shrine of a social crusade, is still given over 
to the gloomiest apprehensions. 


consequence, 


The question which these 
eminent writers, and a hundred more, have certainly in their 
minds, is as momentous as it is practical. 
vive ? 


Will France sur- 
Or, are we looking on the suicide of Ja grande nation ? 
Such is the problem in half-a-dozen words. Never was the 
lightning of indignation, human or divine, so justly called for 
as On the day on which we are writing, to sweep these abom- 
inations from the earth and restore a great people to the 
place which still awaits them in the European comity, if they 
will choose less degraded teachers than they have lately gone 
after; if they will burn what they adore, and adore what they 
take an insane delight in burning. 


DID IBSEN TAKE HIS PLOTS FROM HIS NATIVE 
LAND? 
N. HERTZBERG. 
Nordisk Tidskrift for Vetenskap, Konst och Industri, 
Stockholm, Fyirde Haftet. 

BSEN’S dramas have brought Norway a notoriety which is 
| undesirable, and presented it in a false light. It is per- 
fectly natural for people who read or see his dramas to think 
that they represent Norwegian moral and social conditions; 
but rotten indeed must be that nation’s morals which are 
depicted in ‘ Nora,” “ Rosmersholm,” “The Wild Duck,” 
“The Gjengangere,” and “Hedda Gabler.” Beerbohm is 
quoted in “ Pall Mall Budget” as having said: “The dirty 
life of large civilized cities can be surpassed by the filth of the 
primitive life of a citizen in a Scandinavian small town.” 
Lionel Rodiguet in “ Revue Independante” said: “Only in 
Norway live such figures, as he creates. Some of his critiés 
wonder that his works contain so little true love and devotion, 
but they forget, that these social dramas are pictured from 
Norway; they are not Norse, they are Norwegian.” Camille 
Bellaigue, writes in “ Revue des Deux Mondes: “I had no 
idea that the young Norwegian girls of respectable families 
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were so ‘sickly’ (eussent /’dme aussi malade). On leaving the 
theatre a gentleman said to me: ‘ Do not believe that all our 
women are thus.” May be they are not; quite enough that 
some are, and M. Prozor, Ibsen's translator, is quite right when 
he says: ‘ There is something rotten in Norway.’” 

The questions are: are Ibsen’s female types true to life; and 
are they drawn from the moral and social conditions of Nor- 
way? I say no to both questions. 

To avoid misconceptions let me state introductorily, that | 
do not intend to review and criticise Ibsen's poetical works, 
Dark they are, painted black in 
black, and they have their place among similar productions of 
modern literature. 


either morally or socially. 


Their object as such is to throw light into 
depths of the human soul, never before illuminated and studied, 
and they have no doubt done good here and there. A ‘‘ Doll’s 
House” has probably brought some man or woman to look 
into his or her marital relations and to correct misunderstand- 
ings and wrongs. Though moral education is not the object 
of poetry, it cannot be denied, that some of the,older poetry 
did picture sin, punishment, and suffering for the purpose of 
showing in what true freedom consists; but this last element 
is wanting in Ibsen. To Ibsen all human life rests upon an 
zesthetic and moral failure, Life is either an illusion, an empti- 
ness, or acorruption. At the bottom of everything human lies 
Ibsen knows no remedy, gives no hope, no encourag- 


ment, and does not lift us. 


despair. 


Such are Ibsen’s philosophy and views, and he has a right 
to hold them. If he desires to clothe them in dramatic forms, 
and borrow the colors from his local surroundings, he is entitled 
to that, too,—but what local colors is he familiar with? He has 
lived away from his native home for many years and has spent 
his time mostly in seclusion; nor has he lived deep enough 
into the foreign to be able to depict that. It is a question if the 
views, characters, conflicts,and morals which he paints belong 
anywhere; they are rather images of his own fancy. Their 
‘*stage costume” is Norwegian, but they are not Norwegian 
specially. If his characters belong anywhere, it cannot pos- 
sibly be in the primitive and simple Norwegian villages, but 
must be in the large world cities, where civilization and excesses 
run to extremes and where are to be found the conditions for 
the psychological and moral abnormities he is a master in 
picturing. 

Ibsen's portraits presuppose an overculture and refinement 
which nature has made impossible for Norway. It is true, as 
a Norwegian authoress has said, ‘‘ Norway is a severe mother.” 
The largest part of the people are forced to toil hard to get 
their daily bread, often fighting the boisterous ocean for it, and 
always kept down by an unfriendly climate, while the stony 
ground is not rich. To be sure, Norway dees not show that 
degrading poverty which we find in the civilized countries of 
the rest of Europe, but neither does she possess those immense 
fortunes which ruin men and degenerate morals. She possesses 
no nobility or privileged classes whose only work is amusement. 
In no country, Switzerland perhaps excepted, are people more 
equal and democratic. Fora couple of generations the peas- 
ants have ruled the National Assembly, and been in the King’s 
Ministry. The academical classes are recruited from their 
ranks, and the poorer bureaucracy often take to farming. The 
commercial transactions of the country are stamped by a high 
degree of honesty and rectitude. Defalcations are rare; 
thoughtless speculations occur of course, but their numbers 
are not to be compared with those of other countries propor- 
tionally. The Norwegians are a sober people, and generally 
esteemed abroad. Public life in cafés and barrooms is almost 
unknown with them. Norway, Sweden, and Denmark can 
show more marriages in proportion than most other countries, 
and the marital relation is respected in Norway. Separations 
amount to one-third per cent. of the married. Civil marriage 
is not allowed members of the State Church, and is entirely 
unknown in the country districts. All these facts—and they 
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are facts—prove my assertion, that in Norway there is no 
foundation for a societary order which could produce such 
abnormal characters as those Ibsen has drawn. 

It is Ibsens female characters in particular which have 
attracted the attention of foreign countries. Were his pictures 
correctly drawn, one could from Norway alone draw all the 
necessary illustrations for Mill's, “ The Subjection of Woman.” 
The tact is that, perhaps with the exception of the United 
States, no country gives woman a freer and more independent 
position than Norway. According to the law of April 11, 1863, 
woman is of age equally with man when twenty-one years old, 
and can enter upon any civil occupation, trade, or commerce, 
that she likes. Her rights of inheritance are equal with those 
of men, etc. Ibsen has been false to the women of his native 
country. Such women as Rebekka West and Hedda Gabler 
do not exist here, if anywhere else. The ‘‘ weaker sex” may 
here as elsewhere marry after having made economic calcula- 
tions. Why not? Still, mutual sympathy and love are also 
ruling passiogs. The old romantic notions have, no doubt, dis- 
appeared here as elsewhere. The impossible ideal of a “ Doll's 
House” is no more realizable in Norway than elsewhere. The 
“Spirit of the Times” has changed in Norway, too. 





CHURCH MUSIC AND CONGREGATIONAL SINGING, 


THE Hon. Epwarp P. THESIGER, C. B. 
English lilustrated Magazine, London, June. 


HURCH music naturally divides itself into two divisions: 
Congregational, and Cathedral or Uncongregational. | 
use the latter term as a convenient and popular epithet, 
expressing the fact that the congregation is unable to join, or 
at any rate is not expected to join, inthe music w7th their lips. 
The subject of congregational church music, in its relation 
to the Church of England, again subdivides itself into the 
« Gregorian ” and “ Anglican” form. What are known as the 
“Gregorian Chants" are a collection of chants made by Pope 
Gregory the Great about the year 600. They had been used 
by the Christian Church for centuries before his time, and it 
has even been asserted that they were used in the old Temple 
worship, 

The Anglican chant is of much more modern invention, It 
is used in two forms, the single and the double chant. The 
dcuble chant is peculiar to the Church of England. 

There is, perhaps, no subject on which so much divergence 
of opinion exists, or in the discussion of which so much 
acrimony has been shown, as that of the relative merits of 
these two forms of church music. For myself I will freely 
confess that | find the simplicity and naked ruggedness, nay, 
even. the “ mechanical monotony” of which Mendelssolin 
speaks, of the Gregorian chant, more conducive to devotzona/ 
feeling than the more artistic and melodious Anglican chant. 
But taking congregational participation in the services as the 
standard at which we should aim, I believe it is more likely to 
be attained by the use of the latter type of music. I find from 
observation with the poorer classes and with all persons whose 
ear has not been musically educated, the slight differences in 
the various Gregorian chants, sometimes only to the extent 
of one or two notes, are hopelessly perplexing, and, therefore, 
in most congregations I should adopt Anglican chants, care- 
fully chosen, with a more sparing use of the double chant than 
is now usual. 

But whether the taste of a congregation may lie in the direc- 
tion of “ Anglicans” or “ Gregorians,” I would contend most 
earnestly for more conséstency than now generally exists in our 
church music. The form of our service perhaps does not per- 
mit us to arrive at quite such a high pitch of consistency as is 
attained by the Roman Catholic Church. Absolute perfection 


in this direction is found in the glorious masses of Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Gounod; but surely it would be possible to 
approach more nearly to these models than we at present do. 
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In our full cathedral services the uniformity is, as a rule, main- 
tained. We hear in their integrity the beautiful services of 
our English composers (a school surpassed by none), but when 
we come to congregational music, all idea of unity seems often 
to vanish. | have heard in the course of the same service the 
psalms sung to a Gregorian chant, the Ze Deum to a service, 
and the Benedictus to an Anglican chant. 

There is probably no branch of church music in whicha 
more marked improvement has taken place in recent times 
than in the hymns. The poetical genius and spiritual minds 
of such men as Faber, Newman, or Keble have now given us a 
collection unsurpassed by any in the world, while such modern 
composers as Sullivan, Dykes,Oakeley, Redhead, Goss, Barnby, 
Stainer, and many others have added music worthy of sucha 
collection. Quite as much improvement has taken place in 
the singing of them. We have outlived the prejudice that 
sacred music must necessarily be “drawled,” and admit that 
the time to which two hymns may respectively be sung may 
differ as much as that of two movements of a symphony. 

What is required to effect a more perfect rendering of the 
hymns is express7on. Without it a hymn, however beautiful in 
words or music, must become monotonous, and yet in very 
few choirs, and those for the most part paid choirs, is sufficient 
attention paid to it. Without variety of expression the stir- 
ring power which hymns possess is to a great extent lost. The 
absence of expression is even more noticeable in the singing 
of the psalms. 

I have dealt solely with congregational music—the form 
of service in which the congregation is able to join its voice with 
the voices of the choir in the praises which are offered up in 
church—and this is the form usually found in our parish 
churches. But a word should be said in regard to a class of 
musical services which prevail, not only in all our cathedrals, 
but also in many parish churches in London and other large 
towns. Insuch towns, where there are several churches within 
easy walking distance of every inhabitant, it is not only fair, 
but desirable, that in one or two of the parish churches this 
type should prevail, so that those who are able to appreciate 
such services should have an opportunity of attending them. 
And if we seek for an ideal service of this nature, our 
thoughts turn naturally to St. Paul's Cathedral, where we find 
all music performed with an artistic skill seldom if ever sur- 
passed, but so subordinated to devotion that those who “ go to 
hear remain to pray.” 


PROMETHEUS AND THE CAUCASUS. 


FREDERIC D. ALLEN, 


American Journal of Philology, Baltimore, April. 

T isa widespread belief among scholars that the scenes of 
| the two plays, ‘“ Prometheus Bound” and ‘“ Prometheus 
Loosed,” were different, and that Eschylus represented his 
hero as performing an underground journey of a thousand or 
two of miles between these two plays. It is supposed on the 
one hand, irom the testimony of Cicero and others, that the 
scene of the “ Prometheus Loosed ” was certainly the Cauca- 
sian mountain range. On the other hand, it is thought to be 
equally clear from the internal evidence of the tragedy itself, 
that the scene of the “Prometheus Bound” is not the Cauca- 
sus, but the northern edge of Scythia, near the ocean. Now 
Prometheus is swallowed up by the ground at the end of the 
first piece, and reappears, still bound to his rock, at the begin- 
ing of the second, and it certainly follows, granting the above 
premises, that the poet intended the subterranean transit in 
question. 

C. G. Schiitz, the well-known editor of Aischylus, was the 
first to assert distinctly that the two tragedies had different 
scenes. This was in 1782. Bothe, Porson, Heyne, Hermann, 
and others presently gave in their assent. But these earlier 
scholars did not conceive of the two plays as being connected 
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in a trilogy. When Welcker, in 1824, maintained the existence 
ofa Prometheus trilogy, he rejected the notion of a change of 
scene as incompatible with that theory. On the other hand, 
Hermann, holding to the difference in scene, made it a prime 
argument against Welcker’s theory of a trilogy Prometheus. 
It was reserved for a later generation to believe at once in the 
trilogy and the change of scene, and so, to hold that Prome- 
theus is somehow transferred from one place of punishment to 
the other. This has become, I may say, the received doctrine, 
and it has met with surprisingly little dissent, considering the 
difficulties which beset it. 

And that it is a hard doctrine few will deny. There is no 
indication whatever of any transfer in the text itself, and if we 
adopt Welcker’s view and say the Caucasus is the scene of doth 
plays, we are met with the familiar difficulty that the opening 
lines of the “ Prometheus Bound” say nothing about the Cau- 
casus, but speak of a remote region of Scythia. It further 
appears that this is near the ocean, for the Oceanids hear the 
blows of Hephestus’s hammer. Further, the directions 
given to Io show that the speakers are not stationed in the 
Caucasus. 

Is there, then, no way out of these contradictions ? We have 
found two roads, no thoroughfare; one remains to be 
explored. Is it possible that the Caucasus was the scene of 
neither play ? 

Hitherto everybody has assumed as the one fixed fact, that 
the scene of the “ Prometheus Loosed” lay in the Caucasus, 
Let us examine the grounds of this conviction. 

The chief proof lies in the third fragment of the play, in the 
speech of Prometheus to the Titans. This speech has been 
transmitted to us by Cicero (Tusc. II., 10) ina Latin version 
avowedly made by himself. It is introduced by the words 
“has igitur poenas pendens, adfixus ad Caucasum, dicit hec.” 

In the text of the speech itself, at the end, the Caucasus is 


named as the scene ofthe action. The words are: 


‘*e quo liquate solis ardore excidunt 
guttz quae saxa assidue instillant Caucasi.” 


Prometheus’s gore is melted by the sun and falls in drops 
upon the rocks. 

This mention of Caucasus, imbedded in the text of the play, 
seemed final and decisive. It would be so if this were the 
text of #Eschylus himself. But herein lies, in my view, the 
gist of the whole matter. These verses are not A®schylus’s but 
Cicero's version of A:schylus. Cicero supposed, as everyone 
supposed in his day that the Caucasus was the scene of Pro- 
metheus’s punishment. What if the mention of Caucasus is 
due to him, and the Saxa Caucas? were, in the original, simply 
nameless wérpai? 

Cicero as good as tells us (in the following chapter) that this 
translation was made by him as an exercise in verse composi- 
tion while he was a student in Athens. We do not know 
whether he translated the whole play or only this passage. 
But there is nothing in the nature of the case to render such 
a freedom as I have proposed unlikely. It is only what the 
makers of poetical translations all do. Cicero’s other transla- 
tions from Greek poets afford many examples of analogous 
additions. And as it happens we have an indication that this 
particular version was not an exact and literal rendering of the 
original text. The sixth verse of the passage, Jov7sgue numen 
Mulcebiré adsctvit manus, is obviously a translation of Prome- 
theus’s words to Join the “Prometheus Bound” (619) BovAevua 
uév td Aiov, Hpaisrov 62 xeip. We cannot suppose that 
Eschylus used this phrase twice in the same trilogy; it is clear 
that Cicero embellished his translation from the Prometheus 
Solutus with an effective bit from the Prometheus Vinctus. 
Cicero and Strabo both place the scene of the play in the 
Caucasus, but the passages in which they do so convey only 
their own ideas. In the chorus in which the Titans announce 
their presence to Prometheus, and describe their journey, 
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three places only are named in the fragments which we have ; 
the Red Sea, the zavrorpo@os Aiuvy (= the Fountain of 
Helios, where the sun rises), and the Phasis. But there is 
nothing to show that Phasis was at or near the end of the 
route, 

Both plays, then, had the same scene, and that scene was 
not intended by the poet to be the Caucasus mountains, but a 
nameless part of Scythia. The mistake was the easier that the 
actual scene of the plays was somewhat vaguely indicated by 
the poet. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


LARROQUE’S EXPERIMENT. 
Der Stein der Wetsen, Vienna, July. 

HE origin of local thunder-storms in summer, may be thus 
T explained: In any region strongly heated by the sun’s 
rays, there arises an active evaporation, and, in consequence, a 
strong ascending current of air, saturated with watery vapor. 
On entering the higher and colder regions of the atmosphere, 
the watery vapor is condensed, and the heat thus liberated 
accelerates the upward current. The small drops are rapidly 
borne upward to a considerable height, and as a result of 
friction become charged with positive electricity, while the 
surroundings are negatively electric. The ascent of the water- 
drops continues until their weight is sufficient to overcome the 
pressure of the ascending current of air. 

As this process is continuous for long periods, the frequently 
great number of lightning discharges is not to be wondered 
at. It may also be remarked that Hoppe’s hypothesis, that 
the planting of forests would tend to moderate electric con- 
ditions, is borne out by Bezold’s observations, that deforested 
or swampy lands are most favorable to the generation of 
electric disturbances. In the first place, the forest shelters the 
floor from the sun’s rays, arrests the evaporation due to a 
heated surface, and, consequently, the formation of ascending 
currents of vapor-laden air, which are precisely the phenomena 
which the conditions of deforested or swampy lands are 
designed to promote. 

A reconciliation between the respective followers of the 
evaporation and frictional theories has been effected by Firmin 
Larroque through his recently published experiments. He 
points out that, in order to trace atmospheric electricity to its 
source, it is useless to speculate on whether it would be gener- 
ated by the evaporation of pure distilled water, carefully 
guarded from friction. There is nothing like this in nature 
to investigate; our proper course is rather to study evapora- 
tion under the conditions, most nearly resembling those which 
attend the process of evaporation in nature. 

In so far as concerns the surface of the dry land, the surface 
water penetrates to a greater or less extent into the subsoil 
strata. Similarly the strata are penetrated by the warmth of 
the sun's rays. It follows, then, that in notably damp earth 
vapor is formed, not merely at the earth’s surface, but also at 
greater or less depths below it, and cannot escape into the air 
until after its passage through strata of prescribed thickness. 
One need hardly remark that in this way the vapor has abund- 
ant opportunity for friction. And here, two possibilities have 
to be kept in mind: (1) The evaporation of water follows as a 
simple consequence of a pure mechanical separation of the 
water from neutral earthy substances; or (2), of a separation 
of the water from chemical combinations, It is consequently 
a matter for experiment whether the vapor thus evolved is 
electric or not. 

Larroque’s experimental appliances are illustrated in the 
accompanying figure. A isan insulated pendant platina vessel 
filled with ice or water at 1 or 2° Cent. # represents an insul- 
ated glass evaporating vessel. The heating of this pan, usually 
to 30° Cent., is provided for by any source of heat the rays of 
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which are thrown by a reflector on 2. This pan is provided, 
below, with a sort of pipe attachment through which, by 
means of a cork, the cotton wick m is introduced. Inside the 
pan, the wick end is drawn up, while the other end extends to 
the platina vessel A’ which is kept cool by ice or cold water, 
whichever is employed in A. The wick m is saturated with 
pure distilled water, of which a few drops are conveyed to the 
vessel A’ to maintain the continuity of the circuit. A and A’ 
are respectively provided with keyed wire connections leading 
to the condenser C. The condenser attachments, on the 








other hand, are attached to the supports of a galvanometer G. 
By this arrangement there is no need to fear that the experi- 
ment will be influenced by any deposition of water from the 
surrounding atmosphere, for this vapor would be precipitated 
at A under precisely the same conditions as at A’; hence A and 
A’ would at the most be laden with electricity of equal power. 
The Condenser C would receive a like current of electricity 
from both, and, in consequence, as is well known, could not 
be charged. Instead, vapor would be first disengaged from 
the pan 4, after which the condenser could be charged with 
electricity. 

The first series of investigations on these lines were confined 
to evaporation from mechanical admixtures. To this end the 
pan £# was filled with neutral substances, such as powdered 
brick, glass, broken marble, granite, sand, etc., saturated with 
distilled water. Only brick and granite gave positive results. 
With these the galvanometer indicated from 1 to 2 millimeters, 
and rendered the condensed vapor recognizable as positively 
electric. The indication of the galvanometer, in fact, increased 
to 5 millimeters when the moist brick mass in pan 2 was 
heated to 60°. 

Still more decisive results were secured by the evaporation 
of water from chemical combinations. For example, the 
employment of common, in the place of distilled, water, and 
heating to 30°, caused the galvanometer to indicate 6 millime- 
ters. If sea water was employed, the condenser was so strongly 
charged that it was not safe to discharge it in full force through 
the galvanometer without interrupting the observation. The 
charge was, therefore, reduced one-half by the interpolation 
of a subsidiary condenser. Nevertheless, Larroque obtained 
discharges upto 37 millimeters. The electricity of the con- 
densed vapor showed itself positive. In fact, the watery vapor, 
separated from almost all earthy substances, showed itself 
positive. Mixed sands and clays gave the best results. The 
galvanometer indicated from 15 to 39 millimeters without any 
weakening of the condenser charge. 

Larroque, therefore, holds it demonstrated by these experi- 
ments that water liberated by evaporation from chemical com- 
binations is electric; that water evaporated from the ocean is 
equally electric, and that the vapors from this source are, ordi- 
narily, positively electric. 





THE POSITION OF THE CRESCENT AND WANING 
: MOON. 
Docror C. CRANZ. 
Gartenlaube, Letpzig, June. 

ND I was told something which others may believe, but 

which I at least do not, namely, that the Phoenicians 
on their circumnavigation of Libya had the sun on their right.” 
So says Herodotus in the Fourth Book of his History. It 
appeared to him impossible that the Phoenicians whom 
Pharaoh Necho had intrusted with the circumnavigation of the 
African Continent, and who, starting on their long three 
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years’ voyage from the Red Sea, could, as they said, have had 
the sun on their right hand when they crossed the southern 
extremity of the Continent from east to west. 

The Phoenician account was nevertheless correct. 

While an observer, standing on the northern hemisphere, 
and directing his glance in the direction of the sun’s merid- 
ian, sees the sun pursuing its daily apparent course from left 
to right, an observer on the southern hemisphere, with his face 
also toward the meridian sees the sun pursuing its apparent 
course from right to left. Similarly the daily motion of allthe 
stars is reversed in relation to the spectator. In the passage 
from north to south, across the equator, the sun which at first 
appeared to be in the south, comes nearer and nearer until it 
is in the zenith, after which it is seen on the other side. 

A similar change occurs with all the stars visible from both 
hemispheres. If at a specified hour of the evening the belt of 
Orion is horizontal ata given place in the northern hemisphere, 
the line of the direction of the three stars becomes first 
vertical as we near the equator, and passing further south, we 
see it again recover its horizontal direction, but with the whole 
constellation upside down. 

The moon is also subject to this universal law; inthe south- 
ern hemisphere the waning moon presents the same appear- 
ance as the crescent moon in the northern hemisphere, and 
vice versa, 

We mention this in consequence of a communication from 
a reader of the Gartenlaudbe, who observes that the fact is not 
only generally unknown to the laity, but has also escaped the 
observation of many men of scientific education. Certain it 
is that the greater number of the popular school treatises on 
astronomy do not mention the fact. Of ten such works which 
the writer examined, that by Liittrow (“ The Wonders of the 
Heavens”) is the only one which refers to the subject in the 
short remark, that Marco Polo appears to have been the first 
to observe that the position of the sickle moon in the southern 
hemisphere is reversed. A very little reflection will suffice to 
show that the position of the moon must be reversed. Let us 
suppose an observer standing at the North Pole; he sees the 
sickle upright, and with the concavity to his right; his horizon 
is parallel with the equator. An observer of the sickle from 
the South Pole has his horizon also parallel with the equator ; 
and as both are looking at the same object from opposite sides 
—the one from above, the other from below—(it, for simplic- 
ity’s sake, we may use the expression) it is evident that he 
must see the concavity to the left. If an observer could be 
transferred suddenly from the one Pole to the other, he would 
see all the constellations standing upside down in relation to 
their former position, 

By a less rapid transition from the one pole to the other, 
this reversal occurs naturally and gradually. If, for example, 
standing in the northern hemisphere we see the moon sickle 
nearly upright, with the hollow side towards the right (wan- 
ing moon), we shall find as we approach the equator that a 
line drawn from horn to horn gradually approaches the hori- 
zontal, and that on passing the equator, the position is 
reversed, the previously lower horn gradually rising, until a 
line drawn from horn to horn once more approaches the per- 
pendicular with the hollow side, of course, towards the left. It 
is only occasionally that the sickle is perfectly horizontal at the 
equator, as the sun is sometimes to the north and sometimes 
to the south, culminating in the zenith at prescribed seasons 
only. This is a good opportunity to refer to an error into 
which artists fall only too frequently, viz., the misrepresenta- 
tion of the moon sickle. The writer remembers especially a 
painting of an evening landscape in a foreign picture gallery, 
in which the bright coloring on the right indicated that the 
sun was about half an hour below the horizon, while the moon 
at no great distance, and represented as nearly semi-circular, 
had its convex side turned upwards and to the left. This is an 
error. As long ago as 70 B. C., Geminus laid down the Jaw that 
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a line falling across the moon, perpendicular toa line extend- 
ing from horn to horn is always directed towards the sun; a 
rule that artists would do well to commit to memory. 

The phenomena are very simple. A few days after new 
moon, the moon which had been close to the sun is now visi- 
ble at some distance to the left and east; and as the daily 
motion of the moon is about 13° from west to east relatively 
to the sun, it follows that it rises nearly an hour later every 
day. The illuminated side of the moon must be turned towards 
the sun, for it derives its light entirely from that source. A 
few days after new moon a section of the illumined side is pre- 
sented to the earth as a clear crescent, with the convex side 
towards the sun—that is, to the right. The moon now rises 
some hours after the sun, and sets some hours later. When 
the moon has entered its first quarter—that is, 7% days after 
new moon—half of its illuminated side is turned towards us, 
and being now at a distance of go° from the sun, it rises at 
midday and sets at midnight, presenting the appearance of 
half a round disc, with the convex side to the right. 

Pursuing its course for another 7% days the satellite is in 
opposition to the sun, rising as full moon when the latter sets, 
and shining in the meridian at midnight. From this point the 
right edge of the disc contracts, while the left remains convex; 
and, at the period of the second quadrature, or last quarter, the 
the east edge is circular, the western edge a straight line. At 
this period the moon rises about 6 A.M. The western, or right, 
edge, continues to contract until the moon again assumes the 
form of a sickle, but with the hollow side to the right, when it 
finally disappears in the sun, to reappear a few days later as the 
new moon, with its convexity reversed. 


THE CALCULATOR, GIACOMO INAUDI. 
ALFRED BINET. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, Fune 16. 

HE mathematicians, physicians,and philosophers have had 
i i the invaluable opportunity of studying a new calculating 
prodigy, in a young man twenty-four years old, named Giacomo 
Inaudi, whom Mr. Darboux, in February last, presented at a 
session of the Academy of Sciences. This young man exe- 
cutes mentally, with surprising rapidity, arithmetical opera- 
tions, involving a great number of figures. 

Inaudi, born the 13th of October, 1867, at Onorato, in Pied- 
mont, is of a poor family, and his relatives are to-day in hum- 
ble positions. One of his brothers is a waiter at a café, another 
is a shoemaker. Giacomo passed his early years in watching 
sheep. Towards the age of six he was seized with a passion for 
figures. While watching his flock, he combined numbers men- 
tally. Unlike most known calculators, hedid not try to give his 
calculationsa material form by counting on his fingers or with 
pebbles, like Mondeux and Ampére. All Inaudi’s operations 
were mental, and he made them with words representing the 
numbers which he had heard from his eldest brother. At that 
time neither he nor his brother knew howto read. Thus he 
learned by ear the names of the series of numbers up to a hun- 
dred and he set to work to calculate with those he knew. 
When he had exhausted the figures with which he was ac- 
quainted, he asked to be taughtthe numbers beyond a hundred, 
so as to extend the sphere of his calculations. He does not 
remember that his brother ever taught him the multiplication 
table. By continual practice the young calculator made rapid 
progress. When he was seven years old, he could make in his 
head multiplications of five figures. 

Soon Inaudi left his native country and made with his 
brother a vagabond tour in Provence. The brother played an 
organ and Giacomo exhibited a marmotand held out his hand 
for pennies. To increase their small gains, the lad proposed 
to persons whom he met to execute for them mental calcula- 
tions. He aided the country people in making up their 
accounts. He exhibited himself in cafés, and solved with great 
rapidity all the arithmetical questions proposed to him, 
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Inaudi came to Paris for the first time in 1880, and was 

presented by Broca to the Society of Anthropology. At that 
time he could neither read or write. Since 1880, Giacomo has 
made great progress. He learned reading and writing, and 
then the sphere of his operations enlarged. His education 
began so late, that it is but rudimentary in very many respects; 
but he is inteiligent, talks agreeably, with good sense, some- 
times with irony. He is very skillful at cards and billiards. He 
has a good head, with an immense square forehead, as high 
as it is broad. At the Salpetriére, under the direction of Dr. 
Charcot, he has been subjected to a long anthropometrical 
examination. 
* The operations executed by Inaudi are additions, subtrac- 
tions, multiplications, divisions, extractions of roots. Besides, 
he resolves, by arithmetic, problems corresponding to equa- 
tions of the first degree. All these operations are effected by 
mental calculation. This phrase I use to signify a calculation 
which is done in the head, without employing a reading of the 
figures, or writing, or any material means whatever to aid the 
memory. In general, Inaudi proceeds in this fashion: When 
you give him a problem by word of mouth, he listens atten- 
tively and repeats what has been told him, articulating clearly, 
in order to fasten it in his mind. If he has not understood 
what has been said to him, he makes you say it again. You 
may give him the problem in writing, but he prefers to receive 
it through his ear, and if you insist on his reading it, he utters 
it in a low voice. When he has thoroughly comprehended the 
question put to him, he says: “I begin,” and he proceeds to 
whisper very rapidly, with an indistinct murmur, in which you 
can distinguish, now and then, some names of figures. While 
this is going on, nothing can move or distract him; he performs 
the most complicated calculations in the midst of the noise of 
public representations. Still further, he can talk while he és 
working mentally. He answers questions appropriately, even 
sustains a regular conversation, without his arithmetical cal- 
culations being interrupted. Only in that case the calculation 
takes a little longer. After a time, which is always very short, 
he says: “I have done,” and he announces the solution, prov- 
ing it for his personal satisfaction. 

Inaudi adds in a few seconds seven sums of from eight to 
ten figures. He makes a subtraction of two sums of twenty- 
one figures each in a few minutes. He finds as rapidly the 
square root, the cube root of.a sum of eight or ten figures, if 
the sum is a perfect square. It takes him a trifle longer when, 
after the extraction of the square or cube root, there is a 
remainder, With incredible quickness he finds the sixth or 
seventh root of a sum of several figures. He makes a division 
or a multiplication in less time than it takes to enunciate the 
problem. To give a particular example, Inaudi was asked how 
many seconds there are in 18 years, 7 months, 21 days, 3 hours, 
He gave the answer in thirteen seconds. 

Observation of this wonderful calculator furnishes a new 
proof of the theory, now widely accepted, of partial memories. 
It is customary to use the word memory in a general sense to 
express the faculty, which all thinking beings possess, of pre- 
serving and reproducing impressions received. Psychological 
analysis, however, and a great number of facts of mental pathol- 
ogy, have shown that memory cannot be considered a single 
faculty, having a distinct locality. In the last analysis, mem- 
ory is a combination of operations. There exists, as was well 
said in the Report of the Academic Committee on Inaudi, 
naught but partial, special, local memories, each of which has 
its own proper field, and which are so independent of each 
other, that one of them can become weakened or disappear, or, 
on the contrary, be developed in excess, without the other 
memories undergoing a corresponding modification. This is 
shown in the case of calculating prodigies. With them no 
memory is destroyed; but one of their memories, that of 
figures, is abnormally developed, exciting astonishment and 
admiration, while their other memories, considered together, 
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have no particular feature, and sometimes are even below the 
average. 

The Academic Committee which studied Inaudi ascertained 
that his processes of action are contrary to the opinions cur- 
rent about calculating prodigies. These last, according to 
their own testimony, appear, like chess-players who possess 
the singular faculty of playing without seeing the board, to 
take for the principal base of their mental operations the 
visual memory. At the moment when there is uttered before 
them the data of the problem to be solved, they have an 
internal vision of the numbers uttered, and, during all the time 
necessary for the operation of solving the problem, these 
numbers remain before their imagination as though they were 
written on a tablet placed before their eyes. This being so, 
nothing is easier than to explain the faculty of mental calcula- 
tion, that is, the faculty of being able to calculate, without 
knowing how to read or write. 

The experiments have proved that Inaudi is not a visual cal- 
culator. What is he then? It would not be absolutely just to 
say that he employs auditive images. Auditive images and 
sensations of words are associated with the movements of the 
larynx and mouth necessary to pronounce them, and when a 
person represents to himself a word under the form of the 
sound, he must have at the same time particular sensations in 
the organs of phonation, as though the word was going to be 
pronounced. In other words, for what concerns language, the 
auditive type has the closest connection with the motive type; 
the two things are necessarily very often combined. This is 
probably what occurs with Inaudi, who, while making his cal- 
culations, moves his lips a little, and keeps up a sort of whis- 
per, in which can be distinguished now and then, some names 
of figures. 

The study of Inaudi has thus been fruitful for psychology. 
it has confirmed in a remarkable manner the theory of partial 
memories, and has familiarized us with a new form of mental 
calculation, the auditive form. 





THE CAVE MEN OF THE ROCHERS ROUGES. 
CLARE SOREL STRONG. 
The Lyceum, Dublin, Fune. 


{6 ¥ "HOMME DE MENTONE!” Thisis the title given to 

L a palezolithic skeleton that has been for about a quarter 
of acentury the joy and pride of the French scientific world, 
or rather of a section of that world. But for some of us there 
are three men of Mentone. The first of these is M. Bonfils, a 
living specimen of scientific enthusiasm, curator and founder of 
the Mentone Museum. The second, which M. Bonfils helped 
M. Riviere to find, reposes in a Paris collection, but there isa 
life-size drawing of him in the Mentone Museum, measuring 
two metres and three centimetres, say six feet five. What a 
splendid fellow this savage must have been when he wore all 
his pads of cartilage, his inter-articular gristles—the things 
that make the middle-aged so much taller than the old folks, 
who totter along, bone resting (almost) upon bone, because 
they have worn down the bufiers with which a once kind 
nature fitted their joints. Thirdly, there is the “New Man of 
Mentone.” 

Nine years ago, M. Louis Jallien, aided by the counsels of 
M. Bonfils, began fresh researches in the caverns which had, 
fifteen years before, yielded the man of Mentone (merely a 
neolithic man!), and at the depth of eight metres and forty 
centimetres the new skeleton was discovered. This was a 
paleolithic man: his instruments were without trace of polish 
or ornamentation. He lay on his back, with limbs extended ; 
and on his forehead and shoulders he bore pieces of flint—in 
forehead band and epaulette fashion—each about six inches 
long by two and a half wide. There cannot be a doubt that 
this was an interment. As the question of the disposal of the 
prehistoric dead had been hotly debated—the balance of 
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opinion being altogether against burial—this discovery caused 
a great sensation amongst all those busied with questions of 
the sort. The skeleton lay in a natural vault, formed on one 
side by the wall of the cavern and on the other by an immense 
block of stone with an overhanging edge. 

There are nine caverns in the Rockers Rouge. All are in the 
same rock, at the same level with the same outlook (toward 
the South), and the same sort of remains in them. 

The skull of the “new man” was broken into sixty frag- 
ments by the pickaxe of one of the workmen, before the whole 
of the excavating was complete, and this was so far lucky that 
M. Bonfils carried away the pieces, and put them together 
carefully; but the guard was driven away from the excavation, 
set upon by three men, on the plea that their employers claimed 
all treasure-trove, and thev carried off or scattered everything 
that they could lay hands upon. 

M. Bonfils points out some striking differences between the 
bones of modern dead men, and those of prehistoric man. In 
a Roman leg which was placed beside that of the “‘new man 
of Mentone” for comparison, the fibula is flattish, the tibia 
round, whereas, in the prehistoric specimen, the tibia is flat 
and the fibula round. Prehistoric man followed his own 
fashion in the matter of arm bones, too, and his knee-pan 
would make a tidy little saucer! Moreover, the differences 
between ancient and modern skulls are very marked. The new 
man of Mentone was three times as heavy in the jaw as his 
descendant of to-day. His enormous head ran backward, and 
was not proportionately very broad at the temple, not very 
much domed a-top. Scarcely a very high type, our cave man, 
but no monkey, believe me! 

Since I wrote the above, new wonders have come to light at 
the ochers Rouge. M. Riviere has unearthed three more 
skeletons. | have seen them, too,—gigantic frames just show- 
ing through the red earth of the caves. The heads had been 
removed. Dr. Verneaux, of the Paris Institute,was piecing them 
together in a small white house hard by. The cave is astorehouse 
of treasures in stone and bone. Asa proof, I maysay a learned 
German came to see the skeletons the other day, and, turning 
over the dust of the grotto with his cane, unearthed a jawbone 
of the little pouched or marsupial rat, allied to the kangaroos 
of Australia. These recently-discovered prehistoric remains 
are now the subject of a lawsuit, which is very unfortunate, 
since, until it shall be decided, these veritable bones of con- 
tention must lie where they are, under very imperfect protec- 
tion. 











RELIGIOUS. 
THE TRUE IDEA OF CREATION. 
THE REVEREND J. H. WyTuHeE, D.D. 
Methodist Review, New York, Fuly-August. 
REATION means that which was caused to exist, and 
C necessarily implies dependence upon the will and power of 
a Supreme Creator. It is self-evident that no finite being 
can be self-caused. Whatever is self-existent is eternal; and 
whatever had a beginning was created or caused to exist. The 
continuance in being, also, of any created thing, is but the 
continuance of the same creative power and will by which it 
began to be. 

The Bible ascribes all finite existence to the will and power 
of a personal self-existent Being; but certain systems of phi- 
losophy ascribe existence toa law of development, or an evolu- 
tion from the preceding conditions of the universe itself. In 
one form or another these later philosophies maintain the self- 
existence or eternity of the universe. Either a personal or 
impersonal cause of existence must be recognized, for no 
other is conceivable. 

The law of parsimony in logic which forbids the multiplying 
of principles or things when the phenomenon can be explained 
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by one, favors the thought of a personal Creator. Every 
other idea of the cause of existence requires too much. Every 
theory which ignores God acknowledges the eternal self-exist- 
ence of matter; the eternal self-existence of the principle, or 
law of development ; and the eternal self-existence of the force 
or power by which the principle, or law, acts upon matter: a 
triple series of eternal existences which still leaves the varia- 
tions and changes in nature unexplained. The idea of a per- 
sonal Creator renders all these speculations unnecessary and 
explains everything. 

Sir Isaac Newton says that “ blind metaphysical necessity, 
which is certainly the same always and everywhere, could pro- 
duce no variety of things. All that diversity of natural things 
which we find suited to different times and places could arise 
from nothing but the ideas and will of a Being necessarily 
existing.” This position of Sir Isaac’s has never been success- 
fully confuted. 

A correct definition is generally a stepping-stone to truth, 
and if the words “creation” and “created” were restricted to 
their true sense, namely, that of causing and being caused to 
exist, the descriptions in the Books of Genesis and Job and 
other parts of the Bible, of the gradual arrangement of the 
universe, would be acknowledged to be the same in essential 
principles with the deductions of true science. Creation is 
not an emanation or a development. It is the act of a free 
supreme intelligence. Creative power is the power by which 
any finite thing exists and is what it is. 

The terms “ architect,” ‘‘artificer,” and “maker,” when used 
in reference to men, imply the formation of things out of 
materials already existing, as a house is built of wood or stone, 


, 


a*machine of iron or brass. When these terms are used in 
reference to the work of the Creator, they always include, in 
the mind of a believer in the Bible, the idea of causing or pro- 
ducing the materials themselves, as well as the forms under 
which they appear. No one imagines that God works as an 
artificer, if he believes in the divine omnipresence. 

When an atom starts into being, a new star shines in the 
heavens, or a living cell divides into two or more, the invisible 
power behind the phenomena, and manifested by them, and 
so essential that without that power they could not be, is the 
voluntary act of the infinite Creator, who is so near to every 
part of the universe that it cannot exist or act without Him, 
and yet so transcendent as to be infinitely differentiated from 
it, and to need no part of the universe to add to His perfec- 
tion. If we would seek the Creator aright, our thought must 
pass through, and beyond, all created forms and phenomena. 
The universe is His work, and exhibits His power and wisdom 
and love, but it is not He. The Bible declares Him to be “ the 
high and lofty One who inhabits eternity,” yet exhibits Him 
to us as manifesting Himself in time. His eternal power and 
Godhead can only be shown to finite beings under the limita- 
tions of time and space; hence every part of creation is a 
finite embodiment of eternal power—an expression of the 
thought and will of infinite being. 

The corporeity of God has been held by pagans as well as by 
childish or thoughtless theists, and it is taught by the Mor- 
mons as an article of faith; but the Bible teaches that God is 
a Spirit and must be worshipped in spirit and in truth. It 
declares that He is independent of the universe both of matter 
and mind. He can exist without the universe, for He existed 
before it. He is necessary to its existence. He brought it 
into being. It is the result of His sovereign will. To God 
belongeth power—all power in heaven and earth, spiritual and 
material. Modern astronomy shows us stars of which the light 
has traveled millions of miles to reach our earth, and if they 
were millions of times more distant, that would not militate 
against the scriptural view of creation. They began sometime 
to be, and whatever begins is not self-existent but created. 

The true idea of creation implies the presence of God's 
power and will—which is the same thing as God Himself—not 
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only in bringing into being the forms and elementary 
essences of things and endowing them with certain qualities, 
but in continuing them in being and activity, “In Him all 
things consist.” As all things exist by His will, He is tran- 
scendently above all things, and by no meansto be confounded 
with His work. We attribute personality to Him, not in the 
sense of limitation, since we regard Him as infinite, but as « 
living, conscious, intelligent, voluntary Being, the only seli- 
existent and eternal Being, and the fountain and sustainer of 
all existence and life. Wisely does the Bible begin by assert- 
ing, what no science can contradict and what all nature testi- 
fies to, that “in the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth,” 


WHAT ATTITUDE SHOULD THE PULPIT TAKE 
TOWARDS LABOR PROBLEMS? 
W. L. SHELDON. 

International Fournal of Ethics, Philadelphia, Fuly. 

ROM the earliest dawn of history, it has been the recog- 
F nized duty of the religious teacher to espouse the cause 
of the weak. This would not imply that he should justify 
them in their methods, encourage them in their errors, or 
quicken their sense of oppression. It means only that he 
should make it his first consideration to appreciate the situa- 
tion of the under classes. They are the weak, and we must 
lean a little toward them. They are the least liable to be under- 
stood. Unfortunately they only half understand themselves. 
They make their own cause suffer by not being able to express 
themselves clearly. They talk through their emotions. Their 
restlessness speaks more often than their philosophy. They 
seek to put forth their strength, and by their united effort 
they are undoubtedly becoming a power for good or for evil. 
Nevertheless, in the long run, the non-possessing class is liable 
to be beaten in its struggles, unless the world be guided by 
loftier motives. The clergymen should espouse their cause, 
not by joining with them directly in their efforts, but by try- 
ing to understand them, and then, later on, by explaining them 
truly and sympathetically to the other class of society. The 
question of agreement or disagreement with their social 
theories need not enter here. 

We do not by any means imply that the ethical lecturers or 
the clergy should be continually giving their opinions on the 
social problem. We are nat called upon on every occasion to 
give our views. There are times, however, when we are bound 
to take our lives in our hands. When a crisis occurs the 
classes tend on both sides to lose consciousness of right. At 
that time selfishness is always very strong. Every man isin a 
tremor lest he lose his position or his property. Justice is 
liable to be forgotten. Men think at that time largely only of 
their own. At such a time the clergy ought to speak, though 
it shipwreck them forever. They are the one remnant of 
society who at such a crisis, by their interests and profession, 
should keep the public from losing sight of the fact that 
justice is of greater consequence than material welfare or 
prosperity. 

The true religious preacher to my mind, never can receive 
that peculiar sympathy which befalls the man of generous 
deeds and kindly heart who simply goes about doing good. 
He has to be a judge, as well as a “ brother of mercy.” He is 
compelled now and then to say “ Thou art the man.” It may 
fall upon him to tell his listener, “Thou art thy brother's 
keeper.” The world will not like to be told those unpleasant 
truths, The man who does it takes his life in his hands. He 
must do it with the greatest caution and very rarely. It will 
not do to be over-dramatic. 

We might say that the supreme work for the minister, on the 
labor problem, should be /o exf/ain and point out the symptoms 
rather than to suggest the remedy or cure. He must lay his 
finger on the wrong. It is for him to dwell on the injustice 
which is being done. He can tell the world what will be the 
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inevitable results of these acts on all human society. It 
requires one kind of man to discover and recognize an evil, 
and another kind to suggcst the measures for its removal. 

I believe we, as the clergy, make a mistake, however, if we 
venture to take the personal leadership in reform movements. 
There is a certain kind of experience we can never possess. 
We shall always tend to be men of thought rather than men 
of action. Suspicion will always be upon us that we do not 
know the world. We must always persistently urge measures 
of reform; but there is always a point where we should hand 
the leadership over to men of affairs who can do the work; 
we should keep ourselves in the background. We may as well 
recognize it first as last that the world will not accept us as 
practical leaders. Our simple duty is to study and explain the 
conditions, and even this simple work is no light duty. 

It is difficult and painful enough to talk upon this subject to 
the established classes of society. The people of wealth do 
not care to hear the story. And it is even more serious and 
embarrassing for us to tell the plain truth to the wage-earning 
classes. The message we have to give them is not palatable. 
We may remind the rich of their responsibility. But we have 
to say to the working man in equally positive words, “ You, too, 
are looking for the causes of the evil in the wrong direction.” 
That particular element of society is saturated with the con- 
viction that the conditions make the man. And, therefore, 
they care above everything else to change outside conditions. 
I was asked once ata meeting, “ Do you not think that the 
selfishness of to-day is due to the present commercial system ?” 
I did so much want to answer “ Yes,” for the sake of showing 
my sympathy, but as a religious teacher, I had to give him the 
inevitable reply ‘No; the present commercial system is the 
product of human selfishness.” 

What can we do to bring this truth home to the working- 
man? He'does not know it, and he will not believe it. We 
have discovered it only too plainly through all past history. 
We desire to tell that struggling class: “ You, also, in part 
make your own conditions.” We wish to tell them that there 
is no use in reforming externa/ institutions, if a like reform 
does not take place in the inward character. But we know it 
isno use. We gain nothing by exasperating them. It will 
not do for us to be too bold in urging contentment and sur- 
render. The clergy, for the most part, live in compara- 
tive comfort, and are liable to be met with the angry 
retort: “ Do you know what it is to subsist with your family, 
your wife, and children on a dollar and a half or two dollarsa 
day? Show us first that you can be indifferent to the influ- 
ence of such conditions, and we may perhaps try to walk in 
your footsteps.” 

Perhaps men of the type of St. Francis of Assisi might do 
something with and for them, but, as a class, they will not 
accept guidance until they have first received sympathy. In 
the meantime the task devolves on us, and although the chart 

-for human action is hard for us to read, we may not shirk the 
duty until the better leader comes. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


HAY FEVER AS AN IDIOSYNCRASY. 
J. M. Cooper, M.D. 
Chautauguan, Meadville, July. 








S early as 1819, Bostock, a London physician, himself a 
sufferer from a“ periodical affection of the eyes and 
chest,” gave the first detailed account of hay fever. In 1872 
the first work of any extent on the subject was published by 
an American physician, Dr. Wyman, a lecturer at Harvard. 
He clearly defines the two (summer and autumn) forms of hay 
fever, the former corresponding to our so-called rose cold, 

which occurs in May and June, 
it is now generally conceded by all the leading specialists in 
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Europe and America that the annual recurrence of hay fever 
is the inevitable sequence of three factors when, acting 
in conjunction: First, the external agent which acts as 
the irritant or exciting cause, as the pollen from certain plants 
and flowers; second, a constitutional susceptibility on the 
part of the patient, and referred chiefly tothe nervous system ; 
and last, the local condition, consisting of an abnormal or, at 
least, a hypersensitive state of the nasal passages. These 
naturally suggest as many different modes of treatment, if, as 
is now the opinion, the one factor will 
eradicate the disease. Hence we find recommended widely 
different measures for relief, 


removal of any 


Some suggest, as all important, removal of the sufferers to 
some region supposed to be free from the irritant, as mid- 
ocean or mountain heights. Others recommend a long-con- 
the 


system, as a hopeful method of procedure, while those whose 


tinued and liberal use of tonics, directed to nervous 
practice has brought them within closer observation of the 
disease, consider the local conditions, within the nose, as most 
worthy of attention. 

Of the vast numbers who are annually tortured by this 
strange disease, only a very small proportion, a few hundreds 
at most, can conveniently absent themselves from home and 
business for six weeks every year, even should the hay-tever 
resorts insure immunity from the disease, which, unfortunately, 
they do not. A remedy available to only a favored few is vir- 
tually no remedy at all, and cannot be accepted as satis- 
factory. 

The constitutional treatment, while in the reach of all, has 
been so long and faithfully tried, only to end in failure, that it 
is now seldom relied upon independently. The day of the 
true specific in this,as in other diseases, has not yet dawned 
upon us, Certainly a tonic should be used when the hay-fever 
patient is debilitated, or can be classed with the nervous and 
excitable. In this class of patients, while we find the nerve 
centres disturbed, it is generally after the disease has made its 
appearance, and should be regarded rather as a result than a 
predisposing cause. 

The one remaining measure has received of late the chief 
attention of specialists in this line of medical practice. Local 
treatment now promises the only hope of relief, not only 
because the nose is the vestibule through which the external 
irritant finds entrance, but because in itself it takes ona severe 
form of congestion, which for the time causes the greater part 
of the suffering, and which by many is supposed to really 
constitute the disease. The turgescent state of the mucous 
membrane, causing the great discomfort, is, however, the 
only action of a natural function belonging to these parts. 
Certain tissues within the nose are erectile in their nature, and 
quite sensitive to all external influences; but when the 
irritation ceases, the nasal passages show no evidence of 
disease. 

It is by 
have permanent nasal diseases. 


no means asserted that hay-fever patients weve) 
They are often, like other 


and 


mortals, so afflicted, dut not because they have hay fever; 
all such should be, at the proper time, treated for their local 
ailments. 

Local treatment for hay fever is both palliative and radical. 
The former has proven most satisfactory, because it relieves, 
if it does not cure, while the latter often fails to do either. 

When unhealthy conditions are known to exist, radical treat - 
ment should be instituted. This applies to the general as weil 
as local status, and the proper time to pursue either is between, 
not during, hay-fever seasons. 
hay-fever patient is just as healthy as mankind in general, 
with the exception of this odd idiosyncrasy, manifesting itse/! 


In fact, in most instances, the 


with wonderful regularity at certain seasons of the year. In 
my opinion we should reduce the cause of hay fever to two 
factors: first, the idiosyncrasy; second, the irritant. 

The latter, from its regular recurrence, is undoubtedly a 
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vegetable product, and there must be some specific poison 
accompanying the pollen in its passage through the air. The 
modern antiseptic treatment, pure and simple, faithfully 
applied, bids fair to answer all the purposes of a cure for the 
distressing compiaint. 

The idiosyncrasy is not easy of elucidation. Whya certain 
few of the humaa race have idiosyncrasies has never been 
explained, and no one has ever dreamed of undergoing a treat- 
ment for the cure of an idiosyncrasy. 

No permanent cure for hay fever is known; but a well- 
directed and faithfully prosecuted local treatment will amelio- 
rate the worst case, and enable the patient to meet all duties 
pertaining to business and social life, and to continue in the 
enjoyment of home comforts during the most beautiful season 
of the year, 


THE OVER-PRODUCTION OF OPINION, 


D. S. MILLER. 
Harvard Monthly, Cambridge, Fune. 

HE attempt of the ambitious young person to reach a true 
Fi comprehension of life and the world, is attended in these 
days with peculiar embarrassments. No sooner does he venture 
out of his biased shelter into the general thoroughfare, than 
he finds himself caught in a mob of opinions, formulas, philos- 
“views,” and “attitudes towards life.” 
He is jostled, pushed, trodden upon at the toes, wedged in a 
swaying mass, and often hurried off in a direction quite oppo- 
site to that he had meantto follow. Each several view or 
group of views, is more or less at loggerheads with all the 
others, and to take sides with any is to have an overwhelming 
majority against him. Bewildered, battered, bruised, it is well 
for him if at last he can wriggle free of the turbulent crowd, 
and crawl home again to an untheoretic retirement, 

It is not at all surprising, therefore, that there should be per- 
sons in plenty who prefer to smile upon the agitated scene 
from a comfortable window-seat, rather than risk wind and 
limb in the fray. 


ophies, “ good causes, 


Scepticism and contemptuous indifference 
(really parties to the quarrel, and always exposed to a flying 
egg, or tougher missile) become well-recognized attitudes. It 
could hardly indeed be otherwise. Why unite one’s fortune 
to a formula ? 

In matters more earthly and immediate, there is even a 
worse confusion of tongues. Then, too, there are the myriad 
competing theories of science, of metaphysics, of morals. The 
diversity of dialects, the clatter of contending argument, the 
hoarse cries of venders commending their wares, the braying 
of the newspapers, the measured cackling of superior critics, 
make up together such a din as the earth has never vibrated 
to before. 

There are not wanting people to say that all this is a pass- 
ing fever; thoroughly morbid, no doubt, but not likely to last. 
That is to say, there is always the additional party of the 
benevolent bystander, the instructed observer. But the pro- 
viders of this consolation fail to graspthe case. The noise 
And 
The causes, 
The enormous multiplication of 
known facts, the new liberty of discussion, the relaxation of 
traditional faiths, these, acting upon the theoretic, the dz/ef- 
tante, the partisan instincts of mankind, have produced the 
mental hurly-burly of the time. 

In this state of things, regarded as a social symptom, very 
distinct interests may be felt. interest of the 
mere student who desires to trace its precise origin, its histori- 


that is making is a natural product, an inevitable result. 
it is the result of causes by no means transitory. 
rightly speaking, are three. 


There is the 


There is the interest 
of the pessimist who adds it triumphantly to his collection of 
There is the interest of “ other-worldli- 
ness,” which welcomes it as one more sign that the things of 


cal connections, and its probable issue. 
irremediable woes. 


this earth are not final, but will pass away—one more promise 
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that ‘‘there is a higher life than this daily one, and a brighte: 
world than that you see.” 

Representatives of these moods we have always with us. Nor 
are we ever, I think, quite without that other party which 
assures us that this speculative vociferation is a disease. ln 
older times these good people were content to call the theoretic 
wrangling that buzzed about their ears “stark-madness.” But 
the verbal resources of modern science have put more formid- 
able weapons into their hands, and they can now 
‘‘a pathological phenomenon.” 


term it 
These men treat the hubbub 
as a disease which they seek by every means to quiet. But | 
much fear that it is hopeless. No effort of ours, as I take the 
measure of human nature, will ever make the grass grow again 
in the busy avenues of mental traffic. 
easily appeased. 


Our curiosity is not so 
We may safely assume that “to know the 
object as in itself it really is,” in Matthew Arnold’s phrase, 
when that object is life and the world, will remain a sufficient 
end of human endeavor. Clearly, too, the way to this knowl- 
edge lies, not around the jostling mob of the world’s thought, 
but through the midst of it. 
How shall we take arms against the swarm of theories? 
shall we pluck intelligence from the chaos? 

We have here a riddle that may perhaps never be solved, one 
that will assuredly not be solved without some sacrifices. For 
the first sacrifice we must resign one of our ideals: we must 
give up all hope of living by reason. The practical life 
must be disengaged from the intellectual life which, thus 
relieved of a business it was never meant to perform, will be 
free to observe the conditions of its own success. The reason- 
ing process is the clumsiest of instruments to apply to life; 
the traits which its exercise call into activity are removed by 
the whole width of heaven from the genius of practical affairs. 
The qualities that equip us for the managment of life are rapid 
judgments, sure instincts. When a man is destined by the 
gods for a rick and effective existence, they endow him with a 
happy forgetfulness in his active moments of all that range of 
logical possibilities which the exigencies of action leave him 
no time to measure. Thus instinct, not logic, is the appointed 
guide of life. The one point at which reason may, without 
indiscretion be applied to life, is in the training of 
instincts. 


The question, then remains: 


How 


our 


Thus disembarrassed of duties it could never compass, the 
intellectual life may turn to its own problems, and study the 
conditions of its own efficiency. The foremost condition is 
the cultivation of the will in matters of theintellect. The will 
has offices as indispensable in the conduct of thought as in the 
conduct of action. The special intellectual duties of the will 
are police duties; it must maintain the 
court. 

The ideal to which the student owes obedience in this mat- 
ter is not an indulgent one. 


order in mental 


He must give full measure of 
appreciation to every aspect of a case; he must enter into 
every plausible argument and possess it; he must delicately 
feel every cross-current of probability or presumption; and 
yet he must remember that these things have value only as 
contributing to the clarified residuum of it all, the final verdict 
and result. Itis the total fact that he must know. Tolisten 
to each colorable opinion, to be all things to all temperaments, 
to suffer fools gladly if so be they add a single grain of insight 
—it is this that strength of will must help him to do. It must 
help him to hold opposite sympathies in the compass of his 
consciousness which, without it, would rive him asunder. 

It would be only graceful to conclude with a tribute to pos- 
terity and a celebration of its ultimate triumph. But though 
I am not exempt from that devotion to posterity which we have 
substituted for the worship of ancestors, and should be glad, if 
our age labors in vain, to know that coming ages will grasp the 
reward, I am nevertheless content to know that the quest itself 
and the fragmentary successes which fate allows us day by day 
are enough to engage and recompense our efforts. 
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THE SQUIRE. By Mrs. Parr. 
Co, 


UMPHREY ROYSTON, the Squire, was the Master of Grind- 
ley Pastures, but although he had come into possession by direct 
inheritance, the path had been a thorny one. Humphrey was the 
younger son, and his father designed him for the Church. The boy 
had no taste for the calling, but he went cheerfully to college, as a 
pleasant means of introduction to the world of men and letters, and 
with the hopeful reflection that time would afford opportunity for 
evading the prescribed career. The family living fell vacant inop- 
portunely for him, and his refusal to take orders led to a very angry 
outbreak on the part of his father. Humphrey went up to London, 
and for the moment threw himself on the hospitality of his friend and 
neighbor, Robert Croft, whose father, descended from an old stock, 
rented from the Squire the Pastures farm, which in by-gone days had 
been part of the Croft family estate. Robert Croft was a medical 
student, a bright, clever young fellow, whom the two Royston boys 
and their sister, Barbara, almost adored. Prior to Humprey Royston’s 
disgrace the old Squire had scented danger in the intimacy between 
Barbara and Robert Croft, and entered a most determined opposition; 
it was, however, too late, the current of Barbara’s feeling ran deep, 
and could not be turned aside; Robert Croft was just as confident of 
his own constancy, and the Squire’s opposition was regarded as only 
a temporary bar. 

In London, Humphrey found an acquaintance in Dr. Hall, a 
widower with one daughter. The fair Janet Hall became his ideal of 
womanhood, and he worshipped in secret; but his naturally shy 
nature prevented his making any sign, and when at length he found 
an opening in the North, he left London without taking a formal 
farewell of the Halls, committing the task to Robert Croft, who was 
commissioned to watch over the fair Janet and report. 

Dr. Hall found in Robert a very promising member of his profes- 
sion ; Robert in his turn drifted into a pleasant intimacy with Janet 
Hall, Barbara was forgotten, or her memory thrust aside, as Robert 
realized that Dr. Hall appeared not unwilling to secure in one person 
a partner for himself, and a husband for his daughter. Ambition 
lured him on, his vows to Barbara Royston were forgotten, his fealty 
to his friend broken ; he became the husband of Janet Hall and part- 
ner in a lucrative practice, and started on his wedding tour, leaving it 
to the papers to carry the announcement to his family and the 
Roystons. 

Returning from his brief tour, he found a letter announcing that 
Miles Royston, the elder brother, had been killed suddenly ; the 
bereaved father had humbled himself to the Crofts, the objection to 
Robert’s marriage to Barbara was withdrawn and Mr. Croft was 
implored to communicate through Robert with Humphrey. The 
shock of Robert Croft’s faithlessness was a heavy blow to all, and to 
none more than his proud, doting mother. When he went down to 
‘* The Pastures” Humphrey Royston left ; old Mrs. Croft could not 
bring herself to invite her son's wife, and so Robert Croft found him- 
self cut off from his past, and realized that he had made shipwreck of 
his life. This knowledge he could not conceal from his young wife, 
who died shortly after giving birth to a girl to which, on her death- 
bed, she gave the name Barbara, perhaps as a passport to her father’s 
love. 

But Barbara was already dead. When she realized that Robert's 
faithlessness had shorn life of its glories, her object was to turn it to 
practical usefulness, and she married an old clergyman, a Mr. Keene, 
who devoted himself to the poor. The birth of a boy gave her a new 
hold on life, but she did not draw back from the task to which she 
had devoted herself, and herself and husband were carried off together 
by an epidemic. 

Her boy, Gilbert Keene, was adopted by her brother, Humphrey, 
who never married, although there was hardly an eligible woman 
within twenty miles of ‘‘ The Pastures ” who did not set her cap at 
him. 

Robert Croft, being left a widower, devoted himself to his little 
girl, but in spite of the large practice which became all his own on 
Dr. Hall’s death, his establishment was conducted so wastefully and 
extravagantly by servants that he made little headway, and deter- 
mined to seek a suitable wife with money. He found a fashionable 
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woman who was keeping up appearances to secure a wealthy hus- 
band. They were married, and being soon undeceived as to their 
several expectations, the husband suggested retrenchment, the wife a 
more brilliant establishment, enhanced expenditure, and greater social 
display. She carried her point; Dr. Croft’s practice extended into a 
higher social set with whom they established social intimacy; but 
still income lagged behind expenditure, until Robert, whose life was 
spent in the effort to minister to her insatiate vanity, succumbed to 
overwork, leaving his widow only the income to be derived from the 
sale of the practice, and this saddled with some heavy debts. ‘lo 
relieve herself of these latter she opened correspondence with hex 
husband’s brother, David. 

David was a beautiful character, but without much of the wisdom 
of the world. In the Crofts’ home, whatever might have been thought 
of Robert’s shortcoming, it was taker for granted that he had, at 
least, such reward as accumulated wealth could bestow, and when 
David learnt the state of affairs, his chief anxiety was to be of use, 
and at the same time spare his mother all knowledge of the actual 
state of affairs. He undertook to raise two thousand pounds, which 
his sister-in-law was to replace in five annual installments from her 
income derived from the sale of the practice, and by doing so he 
relieved the widow and landed himself in painful embarrassment. 


[So much of the author's plot having been unveiled, the reader will have little 
difficulty in weaving for himself the romance of Gilbert Keene and Barbara Croft, 
but for a faithful portrayal of the situations and incidents and accessories of the 
plot, the reader is recommended to read the story in the author’s own words. } 





EVANGELISCHE MISSIONSLEHRE; Ein missionstheoreti- 
scher Versuch. Von Dr. Gustav Warneck. Gotha : Fr. Andr. Per- 
thes. 1892. 


(This work breaks new ground, and does so thoroughly. Mission literature, 
Vast in extent though it be, deals almost entirely with the practical phases of the 
question, At best there have been discussions of particular single questions in 
the mission department. Here we have for the first time an exhaustive discussion 
of the Theory of Missions, and that by a man who is recognized as the leading 
authority on the subject in Germany, if not in the world, the editor of the Ad/ge- 
meine Missions Zeitschrift. ‘The present volume, dealing with the Introduction 
and the Basis of Mission Work, is to be followed by two others on the Organs 
and the Methods of Mission Work. The work constitutes a part of the Hand- 
bibliothek der Praktischen Theologie, and is the only scientific treatise on the sub- 
ject in existence,] 

ISSION work has its origin in the teachings of the Founder and 

the chief Apostles of Christianity. Historical evidences exist 

in abundance to show that neither the Judaism nor the Heathenism 
of that period can have been the source of the mission idea as 
unfolded in Christianity. Nor has this idea any connection with Bud- 
dhism. It is entirely original with the religion of the New Testament; 
the dogmatical basis of the mission command is to be found in the 
character of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, which claims to be, and is not 
only one of many religions, but the only and absolutely true religion. 
There is an organic connection between the universality of salvation 
as proclaimed by Christianity and the character of Christianity as a 
system, particularly with the doctrines of God, of Christ, of man, of 
justification, of righteousness by faith, of the Paraclete, of the final 
judgments. Here is the dogmatical soil for the missionary character 
of the Christian religion. 


Christian ethics. 


Allied to this is the universal character of 
The missionizing motive of Christian ethics is 
demonstrated specially in the fundamental virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity. The Old Testament already contains the roots of this mission 
motive. First we have the covenant of God with all men, the oneness 
of the human race; the Protevangelium, or promise that the seed of the 
woman shall tread upon the serpent’s head; further the tables of 
The 
This 
particularism had a pedagogical purpose, and found its corrective 
at once in the universalism of the Psalms and the Prophets. ‘The 
mission call of Isreal is early made prominent and its beginnings are 
realized in Isreal’s history. 
Testament. 


realism ; the Abrahamitic blessing and covenant of promise. 
particularism of the covenant is not opposed to this idea. 


These roots become fruits in the New 
For a good reason Christ did not at once come forth 
with the universality of His teachings and work. For this the time 
had not yet come, but the organic connection between His teachings 
and the mission idea is always presupposed. He proclaims this 
establishment of the kingdom of God on earth; His sending the 
Apostles, the prediction of the spread of His gospel shows how wide His 
vision of the future was. The view of Weiss that Christ before His 
death had not thought of mission work among the Gentiles is certainly 
unhistorical. This, too, appears from a close analysis of those words 
of Christ which seem to favor restriction of the Gospel to Israel. The 
good bearer of the New Testament mission idea isthe Apostle Paul 
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His epistles are all mission letters. Three of these are classics is this 
direction, namely Romans, Galatians, and Ephesians, each represent- 
ing the universal and all-comprehending character of the Christian 
point the 
universality of Christianity is its natural roots in the earlier history of 


religion from a different of view. Romans presents 


salvation, especially in the doctrine of justification by faith. Especially 


is this mission character of the Gospel of prime importance 
in the organization of the first part of the epistle. In 
Galatians, which has singular significance, the mission idea 
is founded upon the ideas of evangelical truth and liberty. In 


Ephesians Christian universalism appears in its inner connection with 
the doctrine of the New Testament Church. The Church is the body 
of Christ, a union of souls far exalted over the demarcation lines 
between nations and peoples, and a union in which all can, therefore, 
participate. The mission idea is also fundamentally connected with 
the establishment and character of the Christian Church. The Church is 
both a union of believers as also an establishment for the spread of the 
Gospel among the peoples of the earth. 
outwardly and inwardly. 


It is a building (oimodouy’) 
Its mission is to evangelize the world, and 
the missionizing offices of the Church are in themselves of equal rank 


and worth with the inner-churchly. Mission work and activity is the 


condition of life in the Christian Church, and the retroactive blessings 
of foreign mission work on the spiritual character of those who engage 
in it are extraordinary. Historically the mission work is necessitated 
by the condition of the non-Christian world, and especially is this the 
case now when doors are open that had always beenclosed. The 
history of mission work, especially in its three good periods, shows 
how Providence has directed and guided this work. ‘The ethnologi- 
cal basis of the work lies in the adaptability of Christianity to all the 
‘conditions of mankind. Christianity is the religion which supplies all 
spiritual needs of the nations, no matter what their state or condition 
may be. ‘The differences between mankind are those of degree and 
grade, and not of kind. In this condition of affairs lies the possibility 
of the evangelization of the world by Christian mission enterprize. 





DER SOGENANNTE HISTORISCHE JESUS UND DER 
GESCHICHTLICHE, BIBLISCHE CHRISTUS. Von Dr. 
Martin Kohler, Professor der Theologie. Leipzig: A. Deichert. 
1892. 


{One of the leading characteristics of the new theological schemes of our 
generation is that they deal with the fundamentals, and not the accidentals and 
incidentals of the Christian system. All the problems of Biblical literary criti- 
cism, when consistently followed up, lead to new views on the inspiration and 
‘inerrancy of the Scriptures. A favorite word of the new school of our day is the 
“* historical Christ,’’ which practically means for its adherents the Christ of the 
Bible deprived of His Divine character, office, and mission. The late lamented 
Delitzsch said that the ideal of our times is *‘a religion of the era of Darwin,’’ and 
-certain it is that the naturalistic and naturalizing tendencies of the scientific 
thought of the day is steadily aiming to reduce to a minimum the agency of the 
divine factor in the Scriptures and their contents. It is this tendency, too, which 
has developed the ** historical Christ,” as the natural result and outcome of the 
factors and forces in the public thought and life of this age. In contrast with this 
trend and method the well-known author of this work brings out the Biblical 
Christ. His discussion is extremely timely.] 


ing to the standard of modern biography, an insoluble problem, for 


N the following propositions the chief thoughts of these discussions 
can be summarized: (1) The so-called historical Christ is, accord- 


the sources of information are not adequately avilable, and no other 
means can supply this lack. (2) The truly historical Christ is the one 
which isaccepted in faith, and preached as the Saviour of the World 
(3) The faith in the Christ of 
the Bible is nota faith based blindly on authority ; while it is com- 


—the Word that has become Flesh. 


municated through the Bible it becomes the basis of our trust in Him. 
(4) The Biblical picture is the impress made by this faith in this his- 
(5) 
The Biblical, and, therefore, also the truly historical, Christ is the 


torical Christ as it is again transmitted to us by the Holy Ghost. 
revealed God in His redeemiyg work. The so-called historical Jesus 
of modern advanced theology hides and pushes away this living 
Christ. Many of.the modern Lives of Christ seek to put the histor- 
The Apostles 
already believed in'Christ when they wrote concerning Him. Their 
testimony is, accordingly, truly dogmatic. Then we must go back 
of their discourses to the other accounts in order to discover the his- 
torical Christ. And as:the Fourth Gospel presents Him as the Eter- 
nal Word, it is'thought to be necessary to confine the inquiry to the 
three Synoptic Gospels for reliable data. 


ical Christ in opposition to the Christ of dogma. 


But here, too, it was soon 
claimed, the presence of an unintentional transformation of the facts 
in the interests of the pious myth had been a potent factor. Accord- 
ingly modern advanced theology must go back of and behind all of 
our present records in its search for a satisfactory ‘* historical Jesus,” 


who is not superhuman in person and works, but can be explained on 


a 
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a natural basis. Even back of the so-called primitive Gospel (Ur- 
evangelium) some try to go. 

Over against these schemes to discover the true Christ, it must be 
said, that no one is able to make the person of Jesus the object of a 
purely historical investigation, as this is done with reference to any 
other prominent character. The impression made by Jesus upon all 
generations directly has been too powerful not to cause them to take a 
stand in reference to Him and His work. No one can occupy himself 
with this history without being personally influenced by its unique 
character, Least of all a Christian, who feels that this history is not an 
abstract fact outside of him, but a fact that materially affects himself 
as much as it did the contemporaries of Jesus. And just as this 
Christ in His personality and work affects men to the present day, 
as a unique figure of incomparable significance for religion and 
morals, just so He is already represented in the Biblical accounts, 
through which alone we can come into contact with Him. We 
have in the Gospel authors, not historians, who felt a personal interest 
the object of their narrative, but men who in their writings gave testi- 
mony Of their faith. And what did they choose to picture to us? 
Only the deeds of the full-grown man. We actually have authoritative 
sources for about thirty months of his life only. The Gospels are the 
exact opposite of the detailed, mofif-assigning, and psychological 
methods of the modern biographies of Jesus. 





THE MASTER OF SILENCE ; a Romance. 
One of the Fiction, Fact, and Fancy Series. 
I2mo, pp. 176. New 


By Irving Bacheller. 
Edited by Arthur 
York: Charles L. Webster & 


Stedman, 
Co. 1892. 


[Mr. Bacheller, like many other people, seems to have grown tired of the real- 
istic fiction of our day, and to have made up his mind that its reign is drawing to 
aclose. So he returns to the old-fashioned style of romance, in which there are 
personages and events quite out of the usual course of things in this prosy 
matter-of-fact world at the end of the nineteenth century. Thus here we have a 
villain of the deepest dye,a fiend of a stepmother, a magnificent human being, 
Godlike in form and feature, with mind-reading powers of the first water, an 
attempt at assassination, and the like. The author does not go back to a remote 
past, or to some Old-World castle, but boldly locates the leading events of his 
tale in the United States in such unromantic cities as Ogdensburg and New York 
at the present hour. The hero, an English boy, who narrates the story, comes to 
this country in search of a long-lost uncle, and discovers that relative at last, not 
in a ** moated grange,”’ but in the suburbs of Ogdensburg, in a house surrounded 
on all sides by a wall nearly as high as the eaves of the building. Here the uncle, 
who bore the common-place name of Lane, had lived for eighteen years the life 
of a recluse with his only son, and in order to prevent people intruding on him, 
walked about the place with a lion at his heels, and kept the grounds about the 
house alive with rattlesnakes. When at last the nephew, by climbing over the 
high wall and braving the lion and the rattlesnakes, gained access to his uncle, 
the latter gave him this account of the extraordinary way in which he had brought 
up his only child.] 


**T AM neiiher an ass nor a madman. For eighteen years I have 


scarcely spoken as many words. A word or two of Sanscrit now 
and then have met my needs, thank God ! There is an interior lan- 
guage for which speech is an imperfect medium. Through that inte- 
rior language thought is communicated directly and truthfully. In 
some more perfect state of evolution, beyond the grave, perhaps, all 
men will have this power, and it will be perfect. I can enjoy but an 
One 
trained to speech in childhood loses certain faculties that can never be 


imperfect use of it until the mortal part of me has been cast off. 


regained. 

‘* My wife died many years ago. She left me a broken heart and a 
child, newly born. I had just built this house, among strangers. We 
intended to devote the remainder of our lives to the study of mental 
phenomena. We desired to carry on our work without interruption. 


We planned to live unknown among those around us. When she 


died, I saw in the child an opportunity. I determined to make its 
life a grand experiment; to preserve and cultivate its native intui- 
tions—the germ of the power of direct communication. God has 


vouchsafed success to me. He lives—a man of exalted powers, the 
like of which the world has never seen but once, and then in Christ, 
the very Son of God. But, unlike him, my son is only human, with 
weaknesses that are our common lot. 

‘*The years are flying and strength is failing. 
he will live. ‘That thought burns my brain, passing through it day 
by day. His life may be long extended and he cannot live alone, nor 
among men, for he would be a stranger and friendless—feared and 
dreaded by superstitious fools. He has never seen a human face out- 
side these walls, nor heard a human voice but mine.” 

‘*Did I not hear you speak to your son ?”’ I asked. 

‘‘Ves,” he answered, ‘‘long ago difficulties arose. 
could not command my thoughts nor I his. 
of life; he had not hence an inequality. My physical organism had 
been neglected. It was an imperfect agent of the mind. Many of 
my faculties were lost. These circumstances stood between us like 
barriers. It was the beginning of each communication that troubled 
us, when our minds were working in different channels. Something 
was needed for a cue—a Starting-point. Ten pregnant words of 
Sanscrit were all we needed. It was easy then.” 


I must die soon, and 


Sometimes he 
I had known fifty years 
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The First National Convention of the 
People’s Party met in Omaha, on Saturday 
July 2. C.H. Ellington, of Georgia, was the 
‘Temporary Chairman, and H. L. Loucks, of 
South Dakota, Permanent Chairman. ‘The 
Platform was adopted as reported. General 
James B. Weaver, of Iowa, was placed in 
nomination for President by J. C. Manning; 
Senator Kyle, by Col. S. F. Norton; Senator 
Van Wyck, by the Rev. S. H. Bashor, and 
Ignatius Donnelly, by Dr. Fish. General 
Weaver was nominated on the first ballot, at 
midnight, July 4: Weaver, 995; Kyle, 275; 
Scattering, 4. Ben. Terrill, of Texas, and 
Gen. James Fields, of Virginia, were 
placed in nomination for Vice-President: 
Fields, 733; Terrill, 534. The nominations 
were made unanimous. 


New York National Economist July 9. 
—Even among old-Party politicians the Na- 
tional Convention of the People’s Party at 
Omaha excites a degree of interest not even 
second to that of the Minneapolis and Chicago 
Conventions. But while the principle interest 
concerning those Conventions turned entirely 
upon the question ‘‘Who will be nominated?” 
the interest in the Omaha gathering finds its 
chief expression in the question, ‘‘What willthe 
outcome be?” There never was a grander or 
more determined and enthusiastic body of men 
gathered under one roof than that which com- 
posed the first National Convention of the 
People’s Party. There is nothing evasive or 
deceptive in either the Platform adopted or the 
men nominated, and the result of the election 
next November will prove that the anxiety of 
the old-Party politicians concerning ‘‘the out- 
come” is amply justified. 


Cincinnati Golden Rule (Social Econ.), July 9. 
—Nevertheless it is doubtful if politics of any 
kind or any Party can now save us from a 
general break-up. Theological creeds and 
political parties are going down together. The 
people are suspecting that “authority” is only 
a scare-crow after all. That the majority has 
any right to enforce its willupon the minority 
is no longer an unquestioned axiom. Capital- 
ism is international. So is humanity. When 
they clash, it will be more than a mere political 
question. 


lowa Farmers’ Tribune (Des Moines, Peo- 
ple’s Party), July 6.—It was in many respects 
the most remarkable Convention which ever 
convened upon this continent. Remarkable 
for the extraordinary conditions which called 
forth such a protest from the people; remark- 
able for the great confederation of industrial 
organizations which called it, and which were 
represented by their ablest leaders in its delib- 
erations; remarkable for the day upon which 
it met; for the coincidence which fixed the 
number of delegates entitled to participate in 
it at the number of the year on which the first 
great Declaration of American Independence 
was proclaimed; remarkable for the positive 
and radical ideas of social and economic 
reform embraced in its Platform; for the re- 
markable men and women who were active in 
its deliberations; for its oratory, for its songs, 
for its sobriety; but chiefly for its tremendous 
earnestness; for its patriotic purpose; for the 
deep conviction of its members that upon them 
rested the patriotic duty of wresting the Gov- 
ernment from the hands of corporate monopo- 
listic usurpers, and restoring it to the hands of 
the people. It was a mighty protest against 
the legalized spoliation of the people which 
has bred millionaires by thousands, and pau- 
pers by millions, and under the burden of 
which the great mass of the people are driven 
to ceaseless toil to preserve existence; and a 
splendid prophecy of deliverance and emanci- 
pation for earth’s toiling millions. 


Missouri World (Chillicothe, People's Party), 
July 6.—One of the greatest, if not the great- 
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est, political Convention ever held in the 
United States has done its work, and done it 
well. The assembling of the first People’s 
Party National Convention at Omaha marks 
the beginning of a new era in the history of 
the Nation. The present and unborn genera- 
tions in days better than these,in days better 
than have been recorded, will look back to the 
assembling of the great-hearted, patriotic, self- 
denying men at Omaha, July 4, 1892, witha 
deep sense of gratitude. 


St. Louis New Forum (People’s Party), July 
7.—Grand men as candidates, grand platform, 
grand principles, and let us make a grand fight. 


Michigan Patriot (Battle Creek, People’s 
Party), July 8.—We will show, you bald- 
headed G. O. P. fellows, the effect of the 
farmers’ study of economic questions in this 
campaign. 

Journal of the Knights of Labor (Phila.), 
July 7.—Both Republicans and Democrats 
have got over sneering at the hayseeds and the 
laborers and mechanics. They realize that 
the young giant is likely to give them plenty 
of trouble ere all is over. Both parties are 
whistiing desperately to keep their courage up. 
The Republicans are trying hard to believe 
that the new Party will damage the Democrats 
most, while the Democrats are desperately 
trying to persuade themselves that the Repub- 
licans will be the greater sufferers. The first 
hopes the new Party will split the solid South, 
and the second looks to it to take a number of 
Western and Northwestern States out of the 
Republican column. Well, ‘‘a plague on both 
your houses,” the new Party will spare neither 
of you. 


Washington National View (People’s Party,) 
July 9.—Now that the nominations are made 
and the Platform framed and adopted we must 
look to the principle of truth to point the way. 
As long as we look to personality for our 
standard we shall fail, for what mortal man is 
perfect? We say principle because we can 
have but one true one, and that is advocated 
by the People’s Party, which is /ree-dorn and 
not a slave to the powers which seem to be. 


New York World (Dem.), July 7.—The 
Party is heterogeneous in composition, but it 
is in earnest. It represents discontent with 
existing conditions, and while many of the 
remedies it proposes for the evils it points out 
are crudely conceived and impracticable, the 
evils themselves are actual, and the need of a 
remedy is great. The Party proposes many 
wild and impracticable schemes for the popu- 
lar betterment, some of them very mischievous 
in character. But there is a great company of 
voters in Northwestern States, as recent elec- 
tions have shown, who do not fear the mis- 
chiefs threatened, and are determined in their 
antagonism to existing conditions. It is far 
from unlikely that the People’s Party will carry 
the electoral vote of several far Western States 
hitherto securely Republican. They will in 
some of those States have the help of the 
Demoerats, who, seeing no possibility of win- 
ning themselves, will help the People’s Party 
to win, thus lessening the Republican electoral 
vote where they cannot add tothe Democratic, 
It is easily within the possibilities that this 
Third Party may thus prevent a direct election, 
and compel an election by the House. Its 
importance as a factor in the contest is not, 
therefore, to be despised. 


New York Herald (Dem.), July 5.—There is 
no expectation of electing the ticket nominated 
at Omaha. But the leaders boast that they 
can carry enough States to prevent either of 
the other parties from getting an electoral ma- 
jority. ‘‘If we cannot elect our man,” says 
Senator Kyle, ‘‘ we can at least throw the elec- 
tion into the House of Representatives.” The 
result of that would be the choice of Cleveland 
as President and Reid as Vice-President~—a 
result, by the way, which does not now seem 
to be feared by either the Republicans or the 
Democrats. 


Brooklyn Citizen(Dem.), July 5.—We do not 
believe that the People’s Party, as it is called, 
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will carry any State in the Union. It is a 
mere mushroom, and is destined to an even 
briefer life than the Greenback mushroom en- 
joyed. 


Boston Globe (Dem.), July 6.—The vital sig- 
nificance of the whole Alliance movement lies 
in the fact that it is a most emphatic protest 
against McKinleyism and Federal interference 
at the polls, 7 


Philadelphia Record (Dem.), July 6.—I\t is 
possible, but by no means probable, that the 
People’s Party will be able to secure enough 
electoral votes to prevent a popular choice of 
President and Vice-President in November. 
In such a case Grover Cleveland would be 
chosen President by the House, and Whitelaw 
Reid Vice-President by the Senate. 


New Haven News (Dem.), July 6.—It will 
take more than the present National campaign 
to develop and crystallize the Party into a for- 
midable force in American politics. Yet it may 
very possibly deprive the Republicans of a 
considerable number of electoral votes in the 
November contest. 


Toledo Bee (Dem.), July 5.—The National 
Conventions of ’92 have each striven to outdo 
the other in spectacular effect. The recent 
assembly at Omaha had some picturesque feat- 
ures in lead of all the others, It was the first 
meeting of a new Party formed of the most 
kaleidoscopic mass of views, opinions, hobbies, 
and ideas that ever attempted to fuse into a 
working whole, It was a 4th-of-July celebra- 
tion along with Convention labors. There 
were processions and banners galore. There 
were a woman’s bonnet and a coal-black 
negro’s silk tile inthe delegation march. ‘There 
were glee clubs with songs that buried the 
wicked Parties and politicians outside of the 
Omaha circle deep in infamy and oblivion. 
There were 1,776 delegates (historic figures). 


| It was emphatically a South-and-West affair. 


Detroit Free Press(Dem.), July 5.—The Na- 
tional Convention of the People’s Party is not 
to be passed by with the flippant treatment 
accorded it by some of the Republican organs. 
It has more of substance than the usual Third- 
Party movement, and isa reality, proof against 
the shafts of ridicule. The People’s Party is 
not likely to change the outcome in States set 
down reliably for Cleveland, but it may 
change expected results in States which Har- 
rison must carry in order to secure an election. 
The People’s Party has flattering prospects in 
Nevada and Colorado, and makes sanguine 
claims in several agricultural districts of the 
Northwest. The platform appeals strongly, 
if not logically, to the farmers of the country, 
and the Republicans will suffer a heavy loss in 
the voters who have come to recognize that 
Protection is inimical to agricultural industry. 
Thus, while the People’s Party can have no 
reasonable hope of carrying a State south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, it can depend with a 
reasonable degree of certainty upon taking 
several Western States out of the Republican 
column. 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), July 5.—The people 
are not going to be swerved from their purpose 
by the calamity howls of the Omaha cranks 
who, knowingly or igngrantly, are seeking to 
rob every sovhinaheall dencehan. every pen- 
sioner, every holder of an insurance policy, 
every man who works for wages or salary, 
every widow and orphan, and gray-haired man 
and woman dependent on a small fixed income, 
of one-third or more of his means of support, 
and every other creditor of one-third of his 
just due. The people are not going to be 
swerved from their righteous purpose by the 
clamors of those who blasphemously invoke 
the blessing of Almighty God upon their pro- 
jects of wholesale fraud and robbery. 


Denver News (Democratic Free Silver Or- 
gan), July 6.—It is clearly the interest and duty 
of all friends of free bimetallic coinage tounite in 
the support of General Weaver, the candidate of 
the People’s Party for the Presidency. He is 
the only nominee for that office who believes 
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in the money of the Constitution, and he stands | 
upon a platform that is unmistakably pledged | 
to the reinstatement of silver to the position of 
equality with gold, which it occupied during 
more than eighty years of the Nation’s pros- 
perous growth. In presenting General Weaver 
as the only Presidential candidate that is in 
harmony with the silver interests, and that is 
entitled to the votes of earnest friends of the 
white metal, it may truly be added that the 
United States contains no more determined | 
opponent of that dangerous form of corporate 

greed which has assumed perilous proportions | 
in this era of concentrated capital, nor a man 

who is more in sympathy with the wrongs and 

aspirations of the toiling millions. 


Richmond Times (Dem.), July 6.—The Peo- 
ple’s Party is the most heterogeneous combi- 
nation ever gotten together in the United 
States to call itself a political organization, 
being composed of men and women, white 
folks and negroes, Knights of Labor, Farmers, 
Greenbackers, and what not. Such a Party as 
that could not survive more than one success, 
for the scramble for the offices would be so 
great that it would wind up in a general scrim- 
mage and disintegration, 


Richmond State (Dem.), July 5.—In the 
South many who are now allied with the Third- 
Party movement will drop out before Novem- 
ber and vote for Cleveland and Stevenson. 
For no matter what they may think on general 
principles, they will have to face the fact that | 
a vote for the Third-Party ticket will mean a 
vote for Harrison and the Force Bill; a vote 
to bring back reconstruction horrors upon the 
South ; a vote to bring all of the prosperity of 
the South to a sudden standstill. 


Loutsville 


Courier-Journal (Dem.), July 5. 
—The abuse 


s of which the People’s Party 
complain are not all imaginary. So far, how- 
ever,as they have a substantial basis they are 
the work of the Republican Party, and it is 
grossly unjust to lay them, as was the fashion 
at Omaha, on the ‘‘ old parties,” without dis- 
crimination, They are the abuses which the 
Democratic Party is laboring to correct. 


Jackson (Miss.) Clarion (Dem.), July 7. 
The significance and suggestiveness of the 
People’s Party Convention extends, as a sub- 
ject of study, far beyond the effect its ticket 
will exert upon the result of the pending 
election. Rightly and temperately considered, 
eliminating its vagaries and extravagances, its 
components of personal disappointments and 
self-seeking influences, it is to be weighed as a 
profound protest against evils of government 
and society. ‘The extent of the attendance 
upon the Convention is proof that these are 
deep and cancerous—imperatively call for 
curative treatment. 


- 


Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), July 8.—The 
Convention that nominated General Weaver 
and General Field at Omaha the other day or- 
ganized what is called the People’s Party. 
This is well enough in its way, but the fact 
should not be forgoiten that the only People’s 
Party that this country has ever seen or ever 
will see is the Democratic Party. The farmers 
of Georgia and of the South who propose to 
cast their fortunes with the Third Party, do 
not have the excuse of blindness. The Demo- 
cratic Party here is what they have made it, or 
what they neglected to make it. They need 
not deceive themselves about results. Every 
vote they give to the New Party is, in effect,a 
vote against the Democratic Party—a vote 
against their own dearest interests—a vote 
against the very reforms of which they de- 
clare themselves to be in favor. 


Nashville Banner (Dem.), July 6.—The first 
name of each of the candidates on the People’s 
Party ticket is James. It’s a case of political 
Jim-James. 


Mobile Register (Dem.), July 6.—The Peo- 


THE 


|the great parties, and possibly most from the 





ple’s Party may, however, have its uses in 
breaking enough voters away from the Repub- 
lican Party to give several Western States to ! 


the Democracy next November. 
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It will be a| itself as anaccurate summary of the conditions 


convenient half-way house through which Rev- | of the time. 


}enue-Tariff Republicans may find their way | 


into the Democratic camp. 


| behooves 
New Orleans Picayune (Dem.), July 6.—t | keep close watch of this new Party. 


is not likely that this movement will exert any 
considerable influence on the National cam- 
paign. It may draw some votes from both of 


Republican, but it cannot seriously affect the 
result. It must be admitted that there is some 
truth in the allegations of the People’s Party 
against the political condition of the country; 
but the evils complained of are not to be reme- 
died by violent and noisy denunciation, nor by 
radical measures proposed by a motley gather- 
ing of impracticables. 


Florida Times-Union (Dem.), July 10.—It 
is the West where the People’s Party. is going 
to play havoc with the old order of things. It 
willdraw mainly from the Republican vote, 
probably more largely than it did in 18go. 
This is likeiy to insure Mr. Cleveland’s elec- 
tion in one of two ways, either by securing to 
him a clear majority of the electors or by 
throwing the election into the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 





New York Tribune (Rep.), July 6. A party 


Wilkesbarre 
the 


Record ( Rep. ), 
Republican 


It 
to 
It is the 
logical successor of ,and tosome extent combines 
all the Labor, Fiat Money, Granger, ard 
Alliance Parties that have figured, though 
feebly, in our elections for at least 16 years 
past; and there is enough of danger in it, we 
repeat, to make it incumbent upon those in 
whose hands the leadership of the Republican 
forces has been placed, to make early and 
every honorable effort to stay its progress. 


july 6.- 
management 


St. Louts Globe-Democrat (Rep.), July §.— 
The great trouble with the People’s Party isa 
total lack of the sense of humor. If it could 
only see how ridiculous it is it would disperse 
as soon as possible. 


Denver Times (Rep.), July 5.—The masses 
the American people cannot look to the 
People’s Party with any degree of confidence 
for relief from the political injustices which 
they are now suffering. A great opportunity 
was offered the People’s Party at Omaha. It 


of 


| failed hopelessly to either comprehend or take 


advantage of the situation. 


Salt Lake City Tribune (Rep.), Fuly 6. 


which receives as the deliberate expression of | As we look upon it, all this People’s Party 
its will the crazy platform adopted at Omaha, | Convention amounts to is that it isa passion- 


cheering it with frantic enthusiasm for twenty 
minutes, and then nominates for President 
Mr. Weaver, of Iowa, the Greenback candi- 
date in 1880, cannot be expected to divert 
many Republican votes. The Party thus 
stamps itself the old fiat-money party, with 
such additions of heresy as a progressive 
lunacy may naturally produce, 


New York Irish World (Rep.), July 9.—The 
New Party is made up of various elements, in 
which the Farmers’ Alliance and Knights of 
Lator are more or less represented. ‘lo what 
extent it is likely todevelop in the course of 
the campaign, or what its effect is likely to be 
onthe relative strength of the two political 
parties, itis as yet too early to make a fore- 
cast. It is to us a self-evident fact that amongst 
the remedies available at the present time for 
the grievances complained of there are none 
more important, more efficient, and more 
manifest than the encouragement of home in- 
dustries by Protective legislation and of en- 
larged markets for our farm products by Reci- 
procity. Yet some new champions of the far- 
mer and workman in entering the political 
arena affect to despise the Tariff issue and to| 
ignore Reciprocity and select as their standard- 
bearer a man who has in recent years been the 
active and efficient ally to the Free Traders in | 
Congress in the effort to overthrow our Na- 
tional industrial system and establish British 
Free Trade upon its ruins. 


Brooklyn Standard-Union (Kep.), July 5.— 
There is absolutely nothing in the Omaha pro- 
ceedings to commend the movement to the 


plain, sensible, serious people. The Third 
Party importance is greatly reduced. The 
election will not be thrown into the House. 





The hay-mow financiers and the Prohibs. will 
not interfere. The battle is between the grand 
armies of the Republicans and Democrats, and 
the Omaha cranks will divide the Democracy 
more than the Republicans. 


Hartford Post (Kep.), July 6.—The Omaha 
Convention was a Convention of cranks, and 
in appealing to the cranks of the country it is 
possible that the People’s Party will secure 
considerable Democratic support. 


Boston Journal (Rep.), July 6.—It seems a 
thing of nightmares and phantasms. Yet it 
is actually a political force which must be 
reckoned with, and which, while it may not 
poll a great number of votes in the aggregate, 
may develop enough strength locally to be a 
disturbing factor in political calculations in 
some of the Southern and Western States. For 





it contains a considerable percentage of men to 
whom its lurid statement of principles presents 


| ate voice crying Out against certain injustices 


which the people are suffering. That cry 


| might just as well have been raised ten vears 
| ago or fifty years ago. 


And when we come to 
look at the remedies proposed, and the prom 
ises made, we find the remedies are as faulty 
as any that nowexist. This People’s Party, 
under present auspices, may this year amount 
to an irritant; it may affect some the Presiden- 
tial vote; it may make temporary confusion, 
but until it is placed in wiser hands than any 
that have shown themselves so far, it will not 
produce any reforms; it only amounts to a 
protest, Without pointing out any sufficient 
remedy to cure the iniquities complained of, 


Sacramento Record-Union (Rep.), July 6.— 
The People’s Party, the new factor in the pres- 
ent contest, is neither to be ignored nor feared 
by the other great parties. It has not in its 
elements cohesive strength. It is a composi- 
tion of strangely varied and incompatible parts, 
fancies, theories, and demands, some good, 
some absolutely without reason, some wholly 
impracticable, and in the main touching upon 
questions that the older political organizations 
have grappled with or are equal to, or already 
embraced in their platforms enunciating poli- 
tical principles. 

New York Advertiser (1nd.), July 7.—The 
so-called People’s Party is the first politica! 
organization in the country with nerve enough 
to place a Confederate Brigadier on the 
National ticket. 

New York Evening Post (/nd.), July 5.— 
The People’s Party Convention was the most 
largely attended and most thoroughly repre- 
sentative national gathering which any Third 
Party has ever got together, All sections of 
the country sent delegates, and the delegates 
were full of enthusiasm. The dominant tone 
of the assembly was discontent with existing 
conditions. A large part of this discontent 
was the vague dissatisfaction which is always 
felt by the incompetent and lazy and ‘* shift- 
less” when they contemplate those who have 
got on better in the world. But there was 
also manifested that spirit of doubt as to the 
tendencies of our social development of late 
years which is shared by many thoughtful and 
philosophic observers, and which causes such 
observers to question whether something 
should not be done to check these tendencies. 
The weakness of the People’s Party is the ab- 
surdity of the nostrum which it prescribes as 
the cure-all. Practically its Platform declares 
that everybody could be made happy if the 
Government would print a vast quantity of 
paper currency, allow free coinage, and foist 
light-weight silver dollars upon the country, 
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establish an immense loaning-agency, and take 
control of the railroads. In other words, the 
fundamental theory of the Party is that the 
Federal Government is an institution of such 
omniscience and omnipotence, such a reposi- 
tory of wealth and wisdom, that it can be 
trusted with limitless power. In short, the 
theory holds that a paternal government can 
make all its children ‘‘ healthy, wealthy, and 
wise.” The absurdity of this theory is too 
obvious to require argument. 


Boston Herald (Ind.), July 6.—The move- 
ment seems to have begun with an earnestness 
in a few of the States which promises more 
vitality for the present canvass than the politi- 
cians of the two great parties of the country 
have accorded it. While we do not feel safe 
in prophesying for it any electoral votes in the 
coming election, it is not impossible that it 
will have an effect on the canvass that may 
affect the result as between the other parties. 
The States of Kansas and Nebraska seem to 
be the centre of its strength. These have 
been two of the strongest Republican States of 
the Union. There will be no occasion for 
surprise if the votes of these two States are 
taken from the Republican Party in the coming 
election. One or two other of the small newer 
States are claimed for it, and perhaps Nevada 
and Colorado may also be put onthe list. We 
have not much faith in these smaller States 
being carried, however, except, possibly, Mon- 
tana. 


Buffalo News (ind.), July 5.—The Demo- 
crats have been building up big hopes of the 
damage to be done the Republicans by this 
Third-Party movement, but the nomination of 
a strong Free Trader like Weaver, who has 
been affiliated with the Democracy for years, 
and has been engaged in constant warfare with 
the Republicans, is not going to draw off from 
their party allegiance the Protectionists of the 
Northwest. It will be just as well while watch- 
ing Kansas and Nebraska to keep an eye on 
the electoral vote of the two Carolinas. 

July 5.—The People’s Party is no longer to 
be sneezed at. From this date on the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties will endeavor to 
get it out of the way by all the arts known to 
experienced politicians. 


Cincinnati Post (Ind.), July 7.—The People’s 
Party may be no more substantial than the 
Labor Party or the Greenbackers, or it may 
gather together enough dissatisfied elements 
to repeat the history of the Republican Party. 
It is quite within the range of possibility for 
the new People’s Party to draw largely from 
the Democratic and Republican Parties both 
East and West, and ultimately to take the 
place of one or the other as one of the chief 
contestants for control of the Government. If 
it shall succeed in controlling several of the 
Southern and Western States and throw the 
election of President into the House, it is very 
certain to possess immense power by 1896— 
probably sufficient to disintegrate one of the 
old parties. 


Detroit News (Ind.), July 5—The Convention 
and its declarations exhibited an earnest and 
thoughtful set of people, who recognize eco- 
nomic and legislative grievances, and have 
started out manfully to correct them. If the 
People’s Party have the votes which they claim 
to have they will throw the election into the 
Lower House of Congress. That would bea 
startling revelation of the intensity with which 
these people believe that the old Parties can 
do them no good, and of their intention to do 
good tor themselves, in their own fashion, and 
on their own responsibility. 


JAMES B. WEAVER. 


Topeka Tribune (People's Party), July 7.— 
General Weaver represents all the conservative 
elements of political reforms. He is called 
conservative because he is practical. In all 
his public career he has never openly advo- 
cated any measure that he could not defend 
before the best statesmen of the country, and 
none that was not in line with the wants of the 
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common people. He is a man of the masses, a | because he is the nominee of the Omaha Con- 


friend of the people, and an intellectual giant. 
To him belongs the credit of having led the 


| 


vention, instead of a Republican. Weaver can 
do no possible harm to the Republican Party. 


first grand fight against the money-power in! Like treason he has already done his worst, 


Congress after the war was over. He took up 
the cause of the people against gold where 
Thaddeus Stevens and his colleagues had 
dropped it, and in doing so commanded the 
attention of the Nation. Since that time his 


devotion to the cause of industry has never fal- | 


tered. A statesman, a philanthropist, and an 
intellectual giant is the man whom the People’s 
Party have endorsed for President. 


People’s Party Paper (Atlanta), July 8.—For 
the high office of President, the candidate has 
been long known and recognized as aman of 
sterling worth, true to the principles he is 
called to represent, and an honest fighter in 
the political arena, having few equals in intel- 
lectual vigor and singleness of purpose. James 
B. Weaver has been a leader wherever thrown 
in contact with men, and has been right in 
every struggle for the people in which he has 
been engaged. 


Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.), July 8.— 
General Weaver, the old crank who holds the 
great principle of public relief to be that money 
should be of no account in itself, but the 
representative of government, thinks the 
labor troubles mean ‘‘frightful disaster.” 
There is something that reminds the eminent 
Weaver of the fall of Rome. Nearly every- 
thing reminds a crank of the fall of Rome. 


Philadelphia Times (Dem.), July 6. — The 
new People’s Party committed a prodigious 
blunder by nominating James B. Weaver for 
President. Of all the prominent men named, 
he is the weakest, and a new Party has just 
narrowly missed achieving a great political 
revolution by bowing to the appeals and trick- 
ery of the old threadbare Greenback leaders. 
The new Party launches its political fortune 
ina worm-eaten, storm-staved, ricketty ship, 
and the Party must carry the candidate instead 
of the candidate carrying the Party. He is 
chiefly the hero of repeated Greenback defeats; 
and the putrid corpse of the old Greenback 
Party will make a perpetual stench in the 
nostrils of the peopie. Instead of new ideas 
with new leaders, the most hopeful new Party 
of modern times turns back its own tide, and 
fossilizes itself in the grave of a dead political 
heresy. 


Hartford Courant (Rep.), July 6.—Judge 
Gresham coyly coquetted with it; the Rev. 
Mr. Kyle, General Warner, Van Wyck of 
Nebraska, Ignatius Donnelly and other sighing 
swains cast sheep’s-eyes at it; James B. 
Weaver, of Iowa, wooed it like a soldier, 
briskly and boldly, and he is the happy man. 
He had difficulties to contend with. Some of 
the Eastern delegates objected to his Green- 
back antecedents, and said that he ‘‘ smelled of 
defeat.” Some of the Southern delegates 
wanted a Northern man who ‘ wasn’t old 
enough in 1861 to shoot at us.” But Weaver 
preserved and prevailed. 


Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph (Rep.), July 
5.—There is nothing to be said against the 
People’s Party standard-bearer on personal 


grounds. There is a solid chunk of manhood 
in General Weaver. 
Boston Transcript (ind.-Rep.), July 5.— 


General Weaver is as likely to draw as much 
of strength or weakness from the Democratic 
Party as from the Republican, and, therefore, 
the new Party may not have any more effect 
on the general result than the old Greenback 
concern. 


Minneapolis Tribune (Rep.), July 7.—It is 
the general opinion of politicians that Weaver 
is the weakest nominee the Populists could 
have selected. Which is saying a great deal 
when we remember that it had only such timber 
as Donnelly, Kyle, and Peffer to choose from. 


Dubuque Times (Rep.), July g.—The candi- 
date of the People’s Party, windbag Weaver, 
is receiving a merciless scoring at the hands of 
the Democratic papers. And the. reason is 





and that long ago. He adds no strength to 
the ticket on which he stands; he takes none 
from the Republican Party. That is why the 
Democrats hate him so implacably. They 
had counted greatly on the expected big run to 
be made by the Fourth Party this year in the 
Northern States, whereby enough votes would 
be taken from Harrison and Reid to throw the 
election into the House. But the nomination 
of Weaver has kicked their fat into the fire. 
The time was when Weaver was the idol of the 
Democratic Party, but he has been of no 
benefit to it for some time past. When the 
heathen god doesn’t answer the prayers of his 
worshippers, the latter take him out and give 
him an unmerciful whaling. That is the way 
the Democrats are now serving poor Jim. 


Leavenworth (Kan.) Times (Rep.), July 6.— 
The People’s Party missed their one chance 
when they missed getting Gresham to lead 
them. With Gresham they could have gone 
into the campaign with the certainty of polling 
a large vote in a great many of the States; 
their aggregate vote would have been sufficient 
to place the Party before the country as a 
menace to the old Parties. It was a time for 
the People’s Party to recommend itself to the 
country by the nomination of a man great 
enough to command the respect of the country. 


Lawrence (Kan.) Journal (Rep.), July §5.— 
Weaver is a badly shelf-worn back number, a 
played-out demagogue, and a chronic office- 
seeker. If the National Party hoped to gain 
respect from the country it should have taken 
a man who could command the respect of the 
voters, and who would have brought them 
strength instead of ridicule. 


New York Advertiser (Ind.), July 6.—The 
nomination will no doubt be fatal tothe Third 
Party. With Gresham or Senator Kyle at the 


| head of the ticket, the new Party might have 


commanded the respect and support of a con- 
siderable following of disgruntled Democrats 
and Republicans; but with Weaver, the Green- 
back crank, as the standard-bearer, and run- 
ning on a platform which declares that the 
Third-Party people are the Lord’s anointed 
and all the rest of mankind are rogues and 
thieves, or words to that effect, there is not 
much Ilkelihood that the ticket will command 
even the support which was given to the 
Greenback movement. The Third Party was 
born last year in Cincinnati, and it may be 
said to have died this year in Omaha. 


Washington Post (1nd.), July 6.—Perhaps 
the strongest argument that is urged against 
General Weaver is that he has been identified 
with several political lost causes. He is a 
pioneer advocate of a majority of the doctrines 
set forth in the Omaha Platform, and perhaps 
the party has no man in its ranks who is better 
qualified to go on the stump and plead its 
cause with the voters. But, at the same time, 
the ticket would undoubtedly have caused more 
concern on the part of the older political or- 
ganizations had a new man been placed at its 
head. Possibly as the campaign progresses it 
will be found that this objection to General 
Weaver will pass away, and that the principles 
of the People’s Party will outweigh all per- 
sonal considerations. If this is the case, there 
may be some of the much-talked-of surprises 
in several States inthe Union. Atthe present 
time, however, it looks like a square contest 
between the Republican and Democratic 
Parties. 


Providence Journal (ind.), Fuly 6.—The 
most that can be said of his selection is that it 
is at once about the most appropriate and the 
weakest that could have been made; appropri- 
ate, because General Weaver stands for pre- 
cisely what the People’s Part stands for, a 
protest ‘‘agin the Government” gand about 
everything else in our political and social insti- 
tutions; and weak, because the great majority 
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of the American people have little or no sym- 
pathy for such an attitude. 


Zroy Standard (Ind.), July 6.—The head of 
the People’s Party ticket is a man well calcu- 
lated to enhance its prospects. General Weaver 
was one of the notable leaders of the Party 
which, despite its own preference for other 
appellations, was generally known as the 
Greenback Party, and he is to-day a firm be- 
liever in its principles, with which the People’s 
Party is largely imbued. He has proved him- 
self honest and capable; hence it is eminently 
fitting that he should be selected. The career 
of General Weaver abounds in evidence of his 
determination to do the best he can to preserve 
“*the greatest good to the greatest number,” 
regardless of bright prospects for himself in 


other directions. 


Chicago Post (Ind.-Dem.), July 5.—It is the 
same old Weaver. For five and twenty years 
the man who has been nominated by the 
Omaha Convention has needed no introduc- 
tion in any corner of lowa. For half that 
time the gallant Brigadier has had such national 
reputation as comes from identification with 
the leadership of the ruling political fad of the 
day. Whether in Congress or as a candidate 
for Congress or in the larger field of candidacy 


for President on the Greenback ticket, Gen- | 


eral Weaver has kept himself pretty well be- 
fore the public eye, according as voters have 
yielded more to their impulses and less to 
their reason. Whenever ard wherever there 
has been a wildcat movement to lead, Weaver 
has led it. 


Chicago Express (People’s Party), July 9.— 
“* The same old Weaver;” so says the Chicago 
Tribune, and for once that unreliable tool of 
Monopoly hit the nail square onthe head. Yes, 
it’s ‘‘ the same old Weaver.”” The ‘‘ same old 
Weaver” who, in 1880, against the most ad- 
verse circumstances, polled 350,000 votes as 
the candidate of the Greenback Party. The 
‘““same old Weaver” who, during his two 


years in Congress, made things so hot for the | 


two old parties that they fairly turned Heaven 
and earth to defeat his reélection, It’s the 
““same old Weaver’ who made that scathing 
speech in Congress against the Government’s 


depositing $60,000,000 among national banks 


aS acompensation to partisan politicians for 
services rendered. It’sthe ‘‘ same old Weaver” 
so noted in political debates for calling things 
by their right names and giving figures and 
dates, and book and page. It’s the ‘* same old 


Weaver” whom the farmers and mechanics of | 


the whole country have been booming for 
President for the past twelve months and who, 
next November, will make both Cleveland and 
Harrison look ten times sicker than did 


Bennie when he heard Gresham was going to | 


run. Yes, Mr. 7ridune, ‘‘ it’s the same old 

Weaver.” 

THE VICE-PRESIDENTIAL 
DATE. 


ZVopeka Tribune (People’s Party), July 7.— 


General Field is a native and resident of old 
Virginia, the home of the early Presidents; a 
man who has made political economy one ot 
his life studies, and who has been tor some 
years identified with the independent and in- 
dustrial element of politics. He isan idol of 
the laboring classes of his own and adjoining 
States, though he has never aspired to any 
position on a National ticket. 


tower of strength to the People’s Party. 


People’s Party Paper (Atlanta), July 8.—Rep- 
resenting in its highest form the culture of the 


South, James G. Field is noted asa man of high 
purpose, and blameless life, whose eloquent pen 


and tongue have always espoused the cause of 
He was among the first to see the 
trend of the Alliance movement in his State, 


reform. 


and is a recognized friend of the plain people. 


Troy Press (Rep.), July 5. — For the first 


THE 


CANDI- 


His good repu- | 
tation, and his superb ability, will prove a 


LITERARY 


United States is nominated a candidate for a 
national office. 


| Philadelphia Record (Dem.), July 6. — Gen. 
| James G. Field, of Virginia, was a Brigadier- 
General in the Confederate service, and Gen- 
eral Weaver was a Brigadier in the Union 
|service. The single feature of the proceedings 
/at Omaha which will command the general 
|admiration of the country was the complete 
abandonment of sectional lines. 


Cincinnati Times-Star (Kep.), July 5.—The 
symmetry lacking in the People’s Party ticket 
|is apparent. It is a tail-end-foremost affair. 


| A Confederate general is made to do duty on} 


| it to catch votes where the most votes are 
looked for. 


Petersburg Index-Appeal (Dem.), July 6.— 
| General Field was for atime Attorney-Gen- 
eral of this State, and years ago might have 
| exerted some influence. But the time when he 
was a factor in Virginia politics has long since 
passed away, and we doubt whether he will add 
|any appreciable strength to thet organization 
with which he has now identified himself. Be- 
sides, the issues between the Republican and 
| Democratic Parties are so sharply defined, and 
the consequences of the next election are so 
| momentons that it is probable that the great 











| body of Vemucratic voters in this State will 
prefer to remain true to their old party ajffilia- 
tions for the present at least. 


Omaha Bee (Rep.), July 5.—The candidate 
for Vice-President has until now enjoyed only 
a local fame, but it appears that he has for 
some years been more or less industriously 


{have brought into life the new political organ- 
ization. He was a soldier in the Confederate 
service, and, according to those who vouched 
for his claims to the consideration of the new 
Party, he was as zealous as any of his com- 
peers in his efforts to destroy the Union. 
Doubtless, like most of his associates in that 
undertaking, he feels no regret at what he did, 
| but being now a loyal citizen he wants to over- 
turn the policies and principles of the Party 
that preserved the Union, and substitute some 
of those which were promised in the event of 
the success of the Confederacy. 


THE PLATFORM. 

Boston New Nation (Bellamy’s Paper), 
July 9.—To Nationalists principles are more 
| important than men, and the platform than 
|the candidates. ‘The sentiment of the Party 
| was regarded by the Omaha Convention in 
| adopting the St. Louis platform unchanged as 
to substance, but with the Nationalist planks 
intensified and emphasized. It wasa striking 
testimony to the difference between the 
People’s Party asa party of principles first and 
men afterwards, as compared with the old 
| parties, that the chief burst of enthusiasm dur- 
| ing the Omaha Convention attended the read- 
ing of the platform rather than the nominations 
of the candidates, and that, too, wholly with- 
out disparagement to he latter. It was strik- 
ing and most gratifying testimony to the 
growth and strength of Nationalism that no 
plank in the platform elicited, at every refer- 
| ence made to it, such tumults of applause as 
the most Nationalistic proposition of all—that 
of Government ownership and operation of the 
railroads. 





New York People (Socialist), July 10.—The 
platform is essentially a Farmers’, not a Peo- 
| ple’s Party, platform, and the St. Louis declara- 
tion, that ‘‘ the union of the labor forces of the 
United States, to-day consummated, shall be 
permanent and perpetual,” in order to become 
true requires more positive and more compre- 
hensive tokens of the spirit of reciprocity and 
solidarity than are given by the additional 
resolutions adopted at Omaha. 
Topeka Tribune (People’s Party), July 7.— 
The platform surpasses anything in history as 
| a masterpiece of statesmanship. It is a plain, 





time in our history a man who has levied war | clear deciaration of principles that needs no 


and borne arms against the Government of the 


explanation, It contains only thc se demands 
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that are uppermost in the minds of the com- 
mon people, setting out clearly the doctrine of 
equal privileges to all, and the way to obtain 
them. There is nothing ambiguous about it, 
for it is written in plain English. It is just 
what we would like to have everybody read 
and study. Notrve friend of reform can refuse 
to support either the platform or the nominees 
of the Omaha Convention. 


Cleveland Citizen (Labor), July 9.—The Peo- 
ple’s Party refuses to make the Tariff the lead- 
ing issue of the campaign. It believes the 
money question to be the most important, and 
will make a red-hot campaign on that issue. 


The Southern Alliance Farmer (Atlanta, Peo- 
ple's Party), July 5.—Once in the history of the 
country, since July 4, 1776, the common peo- 
pie, the yeomanry of the country, the wealth- 
producers from the farm, and workshop, have 
put forth a new Declaration of Independence 





| 





agitating in his own State the principles which | 


which will cause a thrill of joy to run through 
the hearts and minds of every liberty-loving 
citizen in the land from Maine to Oregon, and 
from the seaboard to the gulf. 


Hartford Examiner (People's Party), July 9. 
—The platform is brimming over with burn- 
ing truths, and for this reason has been termed 
‘fa very queer structure” by the subsidized 
press of this ar4 other States. 


Omaha Public (People’s Party), July 8.— 
There is one feature of the People’s movement 
that should specially commend it to the con- 
sideration of every patriotic American, to-wit 
That it is a National Party. Its principals are 
American; its leaders are Americans; its plat- 
forms are American. It breathes Americanism 
in every line of its literature and in every ut- 
terance of its orators. Notnative Americanism, 
but National Americanism. Its demands are 
for a return to the principles upon which out 
Government was founded. Its aspirations are 
to fulfill the undertakings of the men who 
made this Government. Its denunciations are 
directed at those who would subvert the prin- 
ciples thereof. As opposed to the two old 
parties, it stands for home, liberty, unity, 
country, and the perpetuity of the institutions 
which are the common bountage of ail Amer- 
icans, as against rottenness, rapacity, inhuman- 
ity, oppression, and anarchy. 

Brooklyn kKagle (Dem.), July 5.—The 
Omaha Platform is a tissue of assertion and 
absurdity. If it contained the truth this land 
would not be worth living in. Political pessim- 
ism attains, in its verbose passages, an am- 
plitude of expression not surpassed in the 





annals of American partisanship, It endeavors, 
from within, to paint the Nation blacker than 
ithas ever been painted by adversaries from 
without. 


New York Sun (Dem), July 6.—This extract 
| from the Platform of the harum-scarum, hig- 
gledy-piggledy People’s Party reads like a 
Mugwump manifesto directed against the 
Democratic Government of New York or a 
passage from a sermon of Parkhurst or Dixon: 
‘* The conditions which surround us best jus- 
tify our coOperation; we meet in the midst of 
a nation brought to the verge of moral, politi- 
cal, and material ruin. Corruption dominates 
the ballot-box, the Legisiatures, the Congress, 
| and touches even the ermine of the Bench. 
The people are demoralized; most of the 
States have been compelled to isolate the 
voters at the polling places to prevent uni- 
versal intimidation or bribery.” That is good 
Mugwump doctrine. The people are going to 
the devil. They are misgoverning themselves 
frightfully. ‘They insist on electing to office 
the men they want to administer their affairs, 
and on rejecting those they do not want. Clubs 
and leagues must be established for their re- 
generation. ‘They must be taught to vote for 
men and policies they do not want. They 
must confess that they do not know how to 
govern themselves, and must call in their crit- 
| ics to do the governing for them. They must 
| find somebody better than they to manage the 
| job. They must congign their old leaders to 
| ignominy, and give up their old partisanship. 
They must abandon their old system of ballot- 
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ing, and adopt ‘‘the unperverted Australian” 
system, so that they cannot cheat each other. 
very man must hold himself as better than 
his neighbor, and all treat each other as ras- 
cals. Every voter who comes to the polls 
must be watched as if he wereathief. He 
must be shut up in a box by himself, segre- 
gated as if his corruption was contagious. 


Philadelphia Record (Dem.), July 6.—The 
Omaha platform is as strange a conglomer- 
ate of political dreams and phantasms 
as was ever promulgated in this or in 
any other Jand. State Socialism in its most 
extravagant form constitutes the keynote of 
this Third Party programme. 


Baltimore Sun (Dem.), July 6.—We do not 
wish to speak disrespectfully of a political 
movement which undoubtedly is very strong 
in several States, aud the fullness of whose 
strength it may be impossible to measure in ad- 
vance of the elections. Still less do we wish 
to disparage or depreciate the honest feeling of 
discontent and the yearning for better reme- 
dies and better things, that undoubtedly under- 
lie the movement in favor of a new political 
departure, a new Party with different princi- 
ples and aims from either of the old Parties, 
of which the ‘* People’s” platform and ticket 
must be regarded as the somewhat crude and 
monstrous birth. We have no sympathy with 
the selfish and designing demagogues or the 
well-meaning, possibly, but utterly irrational 
‘* leaders,” who appear to have assumed or ac- 
quired control and direction of that movement. 
Let any sane person, for example, quietly read 
over the preamable to the Platform of the 
‘* People’s Party ” adopted at Omaha and ask 
himself whether its statements are to be taken 
seriously. Partial truths, or things only par- 
tially true, are represented as universally or 
generally true. A gross tone of exaggeration, 
So gross as to amount to actual if unintentional 
falsehood, characterizes these statements, the 
postulates, so to speak of the Convention’s 
Platform, 


Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), July 5.—The 
Platform is neither as long nor as radical as 
had been expected. Positive in its statement 
of existing evils and the causes that produced 
them, it is not quite as sure as it might be con- 
cerning the remedies. Radical as the proposi- 
tions may appear in some eyes they are con- 
servative in comparison with previous declara- 
tions of some of the elements fused in the 
organization of the new Party. Whilst there 
are several points on which the People’s Party 
and the Democracy are in substantial harmony, 
there is not one upon which the People’s Party 
and the Republican Party agree. 


Indianapolis Sentinel (Dem.), July 5.—The 
root of the troubles which the Omaha Platform 
recites is our infamous revenue system. These 
troubles will continue, and will grow worse 
from year to year, as long as the earnings of 
the people are confiscated for the enrichment 
of the few. If the People’s Party would unite 
with the Democracy in overthrowing the Pro- 
tective Tariff, the first step toward the emanci- 
pation of the country from the rule of the 
plutocrats would be accomplished. The others 
would follow easily and in quick succession. 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), July 7.—The plat- 
form of the self-styled ‘‘ People’s Party,” 
omitting the preamble, is a model of brevity, 
if not of explicitness and candor. It is also bad 
enough to satisfy the most exacting of fiat- 
money cranks. It is first of all, and chiefly, 
an inflation platform, different from the Green- 
back Platforms of fifteen years ago princi- 
pally in the addition of a few extravagant ab- 
surdities peculiar to the Southern section of 
the Farmers’ Alliance. 


Louisville-Courier Journal (Dem.), July 5.— 
The Convention of Adullamites at Omaha 
adopted, with enthusiasm, a Platform of prin- 
ciples which endorses almostevery mischievous 
proposition now before the American people. 


Savannah News (Dem.), July 5.—The Plat- 
form is one that will not stand discussion, and 
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is not likely to meet with favor from any con- 
siderable number of people in any part of the 
country. 


Arkansas Gazette (Dem.), Little Rock, July 
6.—With the cowardice of their convictions 
the platform-makers of the People’s Party 
dodged the Pension Plank of the St. Louis 
Platform. But this plank cannot be hidden out 
of sight. The taxpayers of the South know 
that this omission was designed to deceive 
them. This wonderful ‘‘ National” Party con- 
structs declarations of principles that vary to 
suit any latitude. It has one platform for the 
North and another for the South. 


New Orleans Times-Democrat (Dem.), July 
5.—The overhauling that the general condition 
of the country, to which it has been brought 
by the ‘‘class legislation” of both the old 
political parties during these many years, 
receives at the hands of the compilers of the 
platform is what is slangily denominated a 
scorcher. The platform will cause reflection, 
in spite of several eccentricities and some un- 
necessarily sweeping charges against all other 
political parties, to the thoughtful portion of 
the community, whatever its politics may be. 


Brooklyn Times (Rep.), July 5.—There are 
two excellent features in the Platform, one a 
quotation from the Constitution of the United 
States and the other from the Bible. Apart 
from these the Platform may stand for a fair 
specimen of ‘‘progressive Socialism,” ranking 
about midway between the diluted Socialism of 
the old Greenback platforms and the extreme 
of Edward Bellamy’s Nationialism. 


Philadelphia Ledger (Rep.), July 6.—The 
Platform exhibits not only the most reckless 
spirit of demagogism, but the most flagrant 
contempt for the truth as the truth is known 
to everybody. It represents the happiest and 
the most prosperous nation on the face of the 
earth as one ‘‘ brought to the verge of moral, 
political, and material ruin”; it deploresa ‘* sub- 
sidized”” ané ‘‘muzzled” press, a suppressed 
public opinion, prostrated business, ‘‘ homes 
covered with mortgages, labor impoverished, 
and the land held in the grasp of capitalists,” as 
if the owner of anacre or fraction of anacre were 
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not of this class. On and on in this strain, and | 
in worse; in more hysterical and absurd strain, | 


the introduction runs on, suggesting that its 


common honesty, or assuming that the great 
masses of thinking, intelligent people, to whom 
their absurd declarations are addressed, never 
think and have no intelligence. 


Philadelphia North American (Rep.), July 6. 
—If anybody wants to believe that corruption 
dominates the ballot, Legislatures, Congress, 
the Bench, or that the press is subsidized or 
muzzled, or that public opinion is silenced, or 
that the poor man is robbed to rear colossal 
fortunes, we see no reason that, in the absence 
of common sense, he should not believe any or 
all of these dreadful things. If anybody wants 
to believe that the land is being monopolized 
by the few, in the face of the fact that the num- 
ber of land-owners is increasing year by year 
as rapidly as population, why should any other 
body remonstrate? So far as men can contrel 
their beliefs they believe what makes them 
happy. In this country the pursuit of happi- 
ness isan indefeasible right. Believe and be 
happy. Were the insane hospitals of the world 
to be polled on any of these points a vast ma- 
jority of the inmates would endorse the 
Omaha Platform, and some might even paint 
a still more dread-inspiring picture. To the 
man who runs away from the world the world 
seems to be running away. It is a case for 
blue pill and a wine-glass of Hunjadi Janos. 
It is a case of liver. 


Philadelphia Press (Rep.), July 6.—A more 
preposterous hodge-podge of wild vagaries it 
would be difficult to conceive. The inter- 
minable preamble reads like the luried stump- 
speech of a Johann Most. It is full of anarch- 


ism, absurdities, and chimeras. When the 
platform advances from declamation to doc- 
trine, it puts forward the most chimerical prop- 
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ositions, It is not possible that any large 
number of voters can deliberately favor such 
visionary or dangerous measures. The 
Farmers’ Alliance exhibited much strength jn 
1890, but this was less upon affirmative. dec- 
larations than because of a negative unrest with 
unfavorable conditions. When it comes to the 
open advocacy of such doctrines as make up 
the Omaha'platform, it will be found to be a 
very different thing. It is not conceivable 
that in Kansas, for example, 70,000 voters 
could, in the face of full discussion, deliberately 
give their adhesion to such propositions. ; 


Philadelphia Inquirer (Kep.), July 6.—The 
remarkable feature of this remarkable gather- 
ing of free silverites, woman suffragists, single- 
tax men, and other followers after pet theories 
is the Platform. Take some of these utterances 
separately and they make highly interesting if 
not particularly edifying reading. Here area 
few at random, and there are plenty more of 
the same kind: We meet in the midst of a 
Nation brought to the verge of moral, political, 
and material ruin. Corruption dominates the 
ballot-box, the Legislature, Congress, and the 
ermine. The people are demoralized. The 
newspapers are largely subsidized or muzzled. 
Public opinion is silenced; business prostrated. 
The urban laborers are denied the right of 
organization, Imperted pauperized labor beats 
down their wages. A hireling standing-army 
is established to shoot them down, The fruits 
of the toil of millions ere boldly stolen to build 
up colossal fortunes. ‘The possessors of these 
despise the republic and endanger liberty. The 
national power to create money in appropri- 
ated to enrich bond-holders. The supply of 
currency is purposely abridged to fatten usurers, 
bankrupt enterprise, and enslave industry. A 
vast conspiracy against mankind has_ been 
organized on two continents, and it is rapidly 
taking possession of the world. It forebodes 
terrible social convulsions, the destruction of 
civilization or the establishment of absolut: 
despotism. Both (old) parties have permitted 
the present dreadful conditions to develop 
without serious effort to prevent or restrain 
them. They propose to ignore the outcries of 
a plundered people with the uproar of a sham 
battle. They propose to sacrifice our homes, 
lives, and children upon the altar of Mammon. 
That is but a portion of the framework around 


‘ | which the rest of the platform is constructed. 
authors are devoid of both common sense and | 


With such material to work with it is not 
singular that the resolutions as a whole are 
made up of political driftwood, weather-beaten 
and worm-eaten. 


Baltimore American (Rep.), July 6.—The 
Platform is the most all-embracing affair of 
which there is note in political literature. It 
suggests the expansive imagination of a Wag- 
ner and the assurance of the three tailors of 
Tooley street. If the overture is true, it must 
be obvious that the gathering at Omaha had 
undertaken a hopeless task and has gone about 
it in a hopeless fashion. ‘There must be a will- 
ingness among the people to be reformed be- 
fore effectual work can be done in that direc- 
tion; but the people obstinately cling to their 
evil ways, and exhibit no hankering for the 
kind of missionary work initiated as Omaha. 
They prefer the old parties, with all their sins 
thick upon them, to the absurd political pyro- 
technics contained in the potpourri of the Peo- 
ple’s Party. It is difficult to imagine that such 
a farrago of nonsense has been seriously pro- 
posed as a basis for a National Party. 


Troy Times (Rep.), July 5.—The Platform 
is a doleful declaration, and if the delegates 
who voted in favor of its adoption believed 
half it says they would be tumbling over one 
another in their haste to get out of this God- 
abandoned country. 


Hartford Post (Kep.), July 5.—The Platform 
instead of being an expression of political faith 
is simply an expression of political faithless- 
ness. It isa harangue from beginning to end 
and seems to have been satisfactory to all the 
different classes in the Convention, so long as 
it denounced about everything in our present 
condition and Government, and said very little 
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or nothing about the exact nature of remedies 
needed. 


Boston Advertiser (Kep.), July 5.—While 
the Platform cannot be said, from an Eastern 
point of view, to be a very strong one, it is 
nevertheless one which may appeal strongly to 
voters in the West and South. It is decidedly 
open to objection, judged by the views which 
prevail in this section; but it is too early in the 
campaign as yet to judge how the several 
planks will be received in the West and South. 
‘They represent views which are generally held 
in some sections of the country, and the 
People’s Party leaders are apparently honest 
in their belief that those views have been con- 
stantly gaining new adherents during the past 
year. 

Boston Traveller (Rep.), July 5.—That the 
Platform gives a darker picture of the condi- 
tion of the country than is warranted by the 
facts is so apparent that it has an effect not 
unlike that of a burlesque, though there is so 
much like the truth in it that it will find favor 
with the calamity-nunters and those who live 
on distorted facts. 

Portland Advertiser (Rep.), July 5. — The 
People’s Party Platform in a nutshell—Cheap 
money and plenty of it. 

Wilkesbarre Record (Rep.), July 5. — The 
Platform sets out a curious admixture of right- 
cous aims and utterly foolish and ineffective 
methods of obtaining them. 


Pittsburgh Chronicle- Telegraph (Rep.), July 


5.—The Platform is a bulky and variegated | 


tieap, since it is made up on the principle that 
it must contain a balm for every sorrow, a 
lotion for every sore. 


Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette (Rep.), July 8. 

-Nothing could be weaker than the platform 
upon which Gen. Weaver appeals to the coun- 
try for support. Weak as is the candidate, its 
o-called principles are weak even to rotten- 
ness. No intelligent man can give them even 
t cursory reading without being impelled to 
the conclusion that they are a conglom ra- 
tion of misrepresentation, falsehood, absurdity, 
and demagogism without precedent or parallel, 
and contain some of the most mischievous 
propositions ever submitted for the serious 
consideration of American citizens. 


Indianapolis Journal (Rep.), July 5.—The 
man who wrote the Preamble to the Calamity 
»latform at Omaha drew on a powerful imagi- 
nation for his alleged facts. The awful condi- 
tion of things which he painted might possibly 
be found in Turkey or Bulgaria, but as a de- 
scription of affairs in this country it was a trav- 
esty on truth. 


Detroit Tribune (Rep.), July 5.—Few of 


generalities of their Platform fully realize the 
extent of the revolution necessary to rescue the 
country from ruin on the People’s Party plan. 
It is impossible to believe that such a revolu- 
tionary programme will meet with favor from 
the American people, whose political traditions 
lead them in an altogether different direction. 
We are not yet prepared to abandon the fun- 
damental principles of our Government fora 
more or less indefinite socialism. 


Burlington Hawk-Eye (Rep.), July 7.—The 
People’s Party, in its Omaha platform, takes 
a gloomy view of our republican form of gov- 
ernment. ‘‘ Corruption,” it says, ‘‘ dominates 
the ballot-box, the Legislatures, the Congress, 
and touches even the ermine of the Bench. 
The people are demoralized.” It is doubtful, 
however, that if the People’s Party had the 
opportunity it would institute another form of 
government that would be any better. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean (Rep.), July 5.—Instead 
of coming down to a well-outlined policy, the 
Preamble sails about in the foggy air of vague 
generalities. The nearest approach toa bill 
of particulars is the suggestion that the rail- 
roads be owned and run by the Government, 
the menconnected with their operation being 
denied any participation in National politics, 
‘That brilliant idea seems to have exhausted the 


: ae population is not made up of ‘*‘ cranks.” 
those who subscribe so enthusiastically to the | 
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Committee, for as soon as it had been enunci- | may ignore the question, but on the stump they 


ated the document came to an abrupt conclu- 
sion. The suggestion is more suited to a comic 
almanac than a political platform. Perhaps, 
however, the most notable feature of this Pre- 
amble is the revival of the old Greenback idea, 
supposed to have been dead and buried for a 
decade. 


Kansas City Journal(Rep.), July 6.—It will 
be hard to find a single practical point as to re- 
form in their Platform that has not been and 
is not a living idea in other parties, and partic- 
uliarly in the Republican Party. But when 
we look over the list of names and read in the 
Platform that ‘‘ if anyone will not work neither 
shall he eat,” weare painfully impressed at the 
nearness that consistency and hunger would 
stand related to a large membership of the 
Party. We are not making a war on the 
economic ideas of the new Party, for there is 
nota single one of them that in a practical and 
theoretic form we have not been advocating 
for years, and that would mot poll a majority 
of votes in the Republican Party as organized 
to-day. What we do object to is that a body 
of men holding to these views should insist on 
casting their votes to help the Democratic 
Party that is opposed to everyone of them— 
the party of reaction, of monopoly—owned 
and controlled by just what this Convention 
claims to oppose. 


Denver Republican (Rep.), July 6.—The 
financial plank of the platform involves an en- 
dorsement of the sub-treasury scheme, which 
is the height of absurdity. The advocates of 
the sub-treasury scheme contend that the 
government should lend money at 2 per cent. 
per annum to the people upon the security of 
crops or other property. In other words it 
proposes to tax the whole country for the pur- 
pose of raising money, not for the legitimate 
expenses of the Government, but in order that 
it may be loaned to the peuple. ‘This would 
make the Government a national pawnbroker, 
and it would be the recognition of a principle 
which is denied in every popular government. 
It would be a long step toward State Socialism, 
and this is a tendency which ought to be 
resisted wherever it may appear. 


New York Times (Ind.), July 5.—It mat- 
tered very little what candidate was nominated 
by the Convention at Omaha after the adop- 
tion of the platform with its extraordinary 
preamble. That strange document put the 
People’s Party on the same level with the 
‘*third parties” of the past, and made it im- 
possible for it to win support from sane and 
sober men. It made ridiculous its claim of 
carrying States and getting electoral votes, 
On such a platform it can carry no State whose 
We 
do not believe there is any State peopled with 
believers in these wild vagaries. It would be 
remarkable if a party putting them forth could 
even reduce materially the vote of either of the 
old parties in any State. On such a platform 
a man of standing and character would be 
made ridiculous and would lose the respect of 
all men of sense. His acceptance of its 
declarations would be evidence of an impaired 
intellect and a loss of moral sense and self- 
respect. 

Newark News (Ind.), July 5.—The cardinal 
doctrine of the People’s Party, as set forth in 
the Platform, is that the country is going to 
the dogs and is already within earshot of the 
bow-wows. One can imagine what ideas of 
American life and civilization some antiquarian 
of say the year 3000 A. D. would form, if by 
any chance other records of the year 1892 having 
perished, he should base his opinion of this era 
upon the Omaha Platform. 


Spring field Republican (Ind.), July 6.—When 
the People’s Party leaders charge that the two 
old parties have brought out the Tariff issue 
‘*to drown the outcries of a plundered people 
with the uproar of a sham battle over the 
Tariff,” they make themselves ridicoulous. Be- 
fore they have been long in their present bus- 
iness they will learn that the people and not 


the politicians make issues. Their platform 
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will not be able to if they expect to have much 
of any part in this campaign. 

Columbus Dispatch (Ind.-Rep.), July 5.—It 
isa fiction that *‘ the newspapers are largely 
subsidized or muzzled.” ‘There has never 
been a time when the independent press flour- 
ished so well, or was so intelligently edited, 
If the great mass of the people ‘are so com- 
pletely misrepresented, as it is said, it is strange 
that some paper does not appear to meet the 
alleged demand. Newspaper publishers, like 
other people, desire profits and if the claim of 
the People Party were true, there would be 
no such bonanza in the newspaper business as 
a paper which should voice the sentiments of 
the Omaha Convention. Public opinion is not 
silenced, and never will be in this country un- 
der its present Government. 


Detroit News (/nd.), July 6.—There is little 
doubt that the new Party recognizes more 
clearly the evils that exist in our industrial and 
commercial life than either the Democrats or 
the Republicans, and has a keener insight into 
the causes of these evils, but the methods 
which it proposes for the removal of these 
evils will without doubt produce graver evils 
still, There is too much of a desire to reform 
people and abuses in job-lots. ‘The new Party 
should have built its platform on the solid 
ground upon which it started,instead <f moving 
it over upon the quicksands of Communism. 


Chicago Post (ind.), July 5.—We demand 
that the amount of circulation medium be 
speedily increased to not less than $50 fer 
capita.—Omaha Platform. Our friends are 
too shy by more than half. Now, if we were 
in the millennium business and shared the 
sweetly delusive confidence that prevailed at 
Omaha in the power of a man, a nation, or a 
party to lift himself or itself by the boot- 
straps, we should have a miliennium worth 
while—a yard wide, solid gold, diamond-set 
millennium, leaking wealth and happiness at 
every crack. We beg leave to indulge the 
rapturous dream for a moment while we carve 
out an amended plank of rosewood for the 
millennial platform. Thus: We demand that the 
amount of circulation medium be rapidly 
increased to not less than $1,000,000 per capita, 
to the end that every citizen may have pie for 
breakfast and a gold-handled knife to carve it 
withal. And the same p.d.q.  Isn’t that an 
improvement? But, come to think of it, let’s 
make it $5,000, 0¢ 0 per capita, Costs no more, 
and it’s a heap more satisfyin’. 


Bradstreet’s (New York), July 9.—The Plat- 
form begins with a preamble which is most 
Cassandra-like in tone, and which, together 
with the principal remaining portions of the 
Platform, is almost identical with the declara- 
tion of principles adopted by the representa- 
tives of the agricultural and industrial organi- 
zations at St. Louis in February last. ‘The 
preamble declares that the Nation is ‘‘ brought 
to the verge of moral, political, and material 
ruin,” and that corruption dominates the bal- 
lot-box, the State Legislature, and Congress, 
and touches the ermine of the Bench. Among 
the specific planks are declarations in favor of 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver, Gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads, telegraphs, 
and telephones, an increase of the circulating 
medium to not less than $50 per capita, a grad- 
uated income tax, the reclamation of lands 
owned by liens, and of lands held by railroads 
and other corporations in excess of their actual 
needs. It is possible that some influence may 
be exercised by the ‘‘ People’s Party” in the 
West upon the choice of the next President. 


KANSAS DEMOCRATS AND THE PEO. 
PLE’S PARTY. 

The Kansas Democrats in their State Con- 
vention, on Wednesday, July 6, endorsed the 
Electoral and State Tickets of the People’s 
Party. 
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refuse to strike their flag to their essential 
enemies the People’s Party, and demand that 
the Democracy shall reconsider its craven 
endorsement of the Weaver electors and put 
up a truly Democratic electoral ticket. Kansas, 
we suppose, was in the original combination 
that was to elect a Democratic President with- 
out the vote of New York; but the Kansas 
Democrats have drawn out of the fight without 
firing a gun. 


Kansas City Times (Dem.), July 8.—Wed- 
nesday’s Convention met to decide upon a 
course for the benefit of Cleveland’s candidacy 
and an ultimate strengthening of the Democ- 
racy of Kansas. Voters who dislike to support 
the People’s Party ticket should not fail to note 
one fact : the Convention found upon consulta- 
tion that a large proportion of the Democrats 
had already decided to do what the Conven- 
tion afterward adopted as an official party 
course. The voters of many counties had con- 
cluded to assist the People’s Party ticket be- 
cause in no other way could the Republican 
machine be broken. The Convention did 
nothing beyond recording the will of a major- 
ity of Democrats. Democrats should keep 
strict faith and heartily accept the opinion. 
Victory at the polls is what they are after. 
Republican defeat is at least half a Demo- 
cratic victory, and half a loaf is more bread 
than the party got even in 1882. Keep faith on 
both Electoral and State Tickets. 


Kansas City Journal (Rep.), July 8.—That 
the Democratic organization in the State has 
been destroyed is evidenced by the declaration 
of some of the Party’s leading men. Colonel 
Harris, of Fort Scott, said: ‘‘ It means defeat, 
and disgrace added to it. I say God help the 
political party which loses the election and 
loses its honor also. If you are going so sur- 
render to the People’s Party to-night you 
might as well write the epitaph of the Demo- 
cratic Party.” The Hon, Joseph G. Lowe, of 
Washington, said: ‘* It is an unconditional sur- 
render of the Democracy; it may mean victory 
for the Populists, but it is at the expense of the 
Democratic Party. We lose our self-respect, 
we lose our Party, and we lose everything.” 
Colonel McClure, of Junction City, said: ‘* It 
will result in the complete destruction of the 
Democratic Party of Kansas.” A score of 
other leaders gave the same sort of testimony. 
Will the Alliance Party, thus reinforced by the 
absorption of Democracy, be enabled to carry 
Kansas against the Republicans? That does 
not follow. While there is a battalion thus 
going into the new Party there is an army 
corps going out. The thousands of old soldiers 
and lifelong Republicans who went off with the 
Alliance movement are coming back where 
they belong. ‘This mixture of Democracy and 
calamity will hasten their footsteps. The 
People’s Party in Kansas will, by November, 
be simply a conglomeration of erratic Dem- 
ocrats, Greenbackers, Socialists, and cranks. 


Topeka Capital (Rep.), July 8.—The volun- 
tary withdrawal of the Democracy of Kansas 
gives Republicans no cause for alarm. It 
leaves two organizations alone in the field to 
contend for supremacy in Kansas. As between 
the Republican Party, under whose govern- 
ment this grand young commonwealth has 
grown up, and the Greenbackers, Communists, 
and Repudiators, whose success means the 
commercial ruin of the State, good citizens 
who affiliated with the Democratic Party as 
long as it was in existence in this State, will 
not hesitate long in making their new align- 
ment now that that party has made a voluntary 
assignment of its assets, and gone out of busi- 
ness. 

July 10.—The Democratic State Convention 
cast off every semblance of honorable political 
principle, and in opposition to their previously 
expressed judgment concerning the teachings 
and influences of the Alliance Party, offered 
their services to help this same Anarchistic 
political Party defeat Republicanism. The 
action of the Democratic majority deserves the 
merited contempt of every Kansan who loves 
the good name and prosperity of his State 
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above and beyond the success of partisan poli- | 
tics. 


Leavenworth (Kan.) Times (Repf.), July 8.— | 
It is now a condition and not a theory that | 
confronts the Democracy of Kansas. The | 
condition is one of ‘‘innocuous desuetude.”’ | 
The Party is extinct for the time being. It 
has no ticket in the field. Itis no longer a 
Party. The Democratic Party of Kansas | 
must stand dumb during this campaign. There 
will be no occasion for Democratic meetings, 
there will be no occasion for Democratic 
papers, there will be no occasion for Demo- 
cratic flags in all the State. Such things | 
would be ridiculous, The Democrats of | 
Kansas have done many absurd things but the 
fix they have placed themselves in now exceeds 
anything in this line they have ever done 
before. 


Lawrence (Kan.) Fournal (Rep.), July 7.— 
The fixers may fix and the fusers may fuse, 
but the man who is a Democrat from principle 
cannot be forced to vote for a Party that has 
used every effortto ruin the State. Could these 
traders deliver the goods they have sold, then 
possibly there would be some hope that the 
Republican Party might be defeated. But they 
cannot do it, and if the present course is per- 
sisted in there will be twenty thousand Demo- 
crats who love Kansas and hate her enemies 
who will vote solidly with the Republicans. 

July 8.—In speaking of the bargain and sale 
of the Democratic Party, Colonel Tomlinson, 
late editor of the Topexa Lemocrat, said: 
“Well. the iniquity has been consummated ; 
what I feared and predicted months ago has 
come to pass; the last shameful chapter in the 
history of Kansas Democracy has been writ- 
ten; the humiliation and the degradation of 
the Democratic Party in Kansas is at last com- 
plete.” 


Cedar Rapids Republican (Rep.), July 8.— 
While there can be only pity for a once great 
Party that thus humiliates itself in the sight of 
the world, yet the Republicans cannot but 
take partisan satisfaction in the fact that the 
Democrats in Kansas have found their relative 
place for the politics of that State. It would 
be gratifying to the Republicans of Iowa if the 
opposition should, under the alchemy of Gen- 
eral Weaver, fuse into one recognizable body, 
so that the Republicans could know where to 
find the opposition. 


St. Paul Globe (Dem.), July 7. — The ten 
electoral votes of Kansas will not be cast for 
Benjamin Harrison. That much was definitely 
settled by the action of the Kansas Democratic 
State Convention. By an overwhelming ma- 
jority, the Convention voted to endorse the ter 
Presidential Electors recently nominated by the 
People’s Party; and, asaconsequence, Kansas 
is no longer a Republican State, nor even a 
doubtful State, but it is safe for James B. 
Weaver, the nominee of the Omaha Conven- 
tion. The example set by Kansas Democrats 
will doubtless influence the action of Demo- 
cratic Conventions in other States where sim- 
ilar conditions prevail. Every electoral vote 
taken away from Benjamin Harrison and given 
to James B. Weaver will count asa vote for 
Grover Cleveland. 





OBITUARY. 


CYRUS W. FIELD. 


New York Herald, July 13.—Cyrus W. 
Field’s struggles are ended, after an illness of 
many months, during which he fought against 
the inevitable with a persistency—mental and 
physical—characteristic of his whole career. 
Throughout the early monihs it was sheer 
will power that kept him alive—such will 
power as had enabled him to carry through 
to success such great enterprises as the lay- 
ing of the first Atlantic cable and the construc- 
tion of the Manhattan elevated railways. For 
the last few weeks—since he lost control of 
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his mental faculties and lapsed into pathetic 
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periods of delirtum—his remarkable vitality 
showed that his physical resources were as 
extraordinary, as had been his powers of mind. 
Mr. Field’s name will always be associated 
with the laying of submarine cables and the 
building of aerial lines of traffic, and his 
influence will long be felt on the business 
community from the construction of lofty 
office buildings in lower New York and 
from his connection with other enterprises 
in which large amounts of capital wete in- 
volved. Many persons will have cause to 
remember him also for his works of philan- 
thropy. For the misfortunes which crowded 
upon him in his closing years—the dwindling 
of his noble fortune, the fast succeeding be- 
reavements by death, and, bitterest of all, the 
downfall of his wayward and unhappy son— 
Cyrus W. Field will have the sympathetic 
remembrance of the thousands who knew him, 
and all who knew of him inthis country and 
abroad. ; 


New York World, July 13.—Very few indi- 
viduals can be said to have accomplished any- 
thing notable for civilization. ‘The discoverers 
of the law of gravity, of the place of the earth 
in the universe, of the practical uses of elec- 
tricity and steam, at once occurto us. Next 
in rank to the men who have harnessed nature 
for man’s use are those who have made new 
applications of great forces. And among the 
chief of these was Cyrus W. Fiecid, dead yes- 
terday. The indefatigable energy and 
sublime faith with which he insisted on 
the practicability of the Atlantic cable not only 
gave him a high place among the great men of 
history, but was an admirable illustration of 
the finest traits of the race. John Bright said 
of Cyrus Field, with the true poetic imagina- 
tion of the orator, that he was ‘‘ the Columbus. 
of modern times, who, by his cable, has 
moored the New World alongside the Old.” 
Mr. Field leaves a great name, a precious heri- 
tage to the survivors of the family of which he 
was one of the youngest members, and one that 
adds lustre to the sturdy intellectual stock from 
which he and his distinguished brothers 
sprang. It has been a long time since the 
world knew such a benefactor as the man who 
laid the Atlantic cable: it will doubtless be a 
long time before it knows another. Asa near 
friend said of him: ‘‘He was one of the five or 
six living men who have done something for 
civilization.” 


New York Times, July 13.—Mr. Field was 
a man of this temper, and it was very con- 


| spicuously displayed in carrying to a success- 


ful completion the system of telegraphic com- 
unication between Europe and America. One 
must be growing old to remember the greatest 
feat of Mr. Field’s career, which was accom- 
plished before he was forty years ofage. ‘This, 
of course, was the laying of the first Atlantic 
cable. Thie lifetime of that cable was less than 
a fortnight, so short that at the time there was 
extensive popular skepticism as to whether 
any messages whatever had been transmitted 
overit. Of this fact there is now no doubt at 
all. It was proved in 1858 that electric mes- 
sages could be conveyed between Europe and 
America. When this demonstration had been 
made, it was a foregone conclusion that this 
system of communication would become what 
we see it to-day—as regular and trustworthy a 
part of the resources of civilization as the 
system of communication by telegraph, or 
even by mail, between the different parts 
of the same country. It remains the most 


surprising and the most signal illustra- 
tion of the ‘‘solidarity” of the modern 
world. In the demonstration that such com- 


munication could be made, many able and 
ingenious men were concerned, alike men of 
business and men of science. But it is not to. 
reflect upon anyone of them to say that Cyrus 
W. Field was the one man who was _indispen- 
sable to the laying of the first Atlantic cable; 
that his energy and faith and imagination 
achieved the result which but for him would 


not have been gained at that time, and might 
have been indefinitely postponed. 
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Marriage State, Praise and Mockery of, inthe XVI Century. Waldeman Kawe- 
ran. Preussische Jahrbicher, Berlin, June, 22 pp. 

St. Lawrence (the), New France on. Ernst von Hesse Warlegg. Vom Fels cum 
Meer, Stuttgart, June, 7 pp. With illustrations of French Canadian farm life. 

Vienna, Whitsuntide in. Bruno Walden, Vom Fels zum Meer, Stuttgart, 
June, 1 p. 








Books of the Week. 





AMERICAN. 


Alternate Electrical Currents of High Potential and Frequency: Lecture 
in London, Nikola Tesla. W.J. Johnston Co., Ltd. Illus.,12mo. Cloth, $1. 

American Statesman (An): The Works and Words of James G. Blaine. A. R. 
Keller & Co., Phila. remo. Cloth, $1.50, 

Beliefs, Distinction and Criticisms of. Alfred Sidgwick. Longmans, Green, & 
Bo. Crown octavo. Cloth, $1.75. 

Bull Calf (The), and Other Tales, A. B. Frost. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Illus. oblong 16mo. Cloth, $1. 

Cardiac Outlines. William Ewart. G, P. Putnam's Sons, Illus, 16mo, Cloth, 
$x.50. 

Carlyle, Conversations and Correspondence With. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 

City Festivals: Latest Poems. Will Carleton. Harper & Brothers. Octavo, 
Cloth, $2. 

Fabert (Abram), Governor of Sedan; Life and Times of, 1599-1662, With Por- 
trait. George Hooper. Longmans, Green, & Co. Octavo, Cloth, $3.50. 

Golden Pilgrimage (A); A Novel. Marquise Clara Lanza, Laird & Lee, 
Chicago, Illus, 12mo. Paper, soc. 

Hen (The Business): Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Profit. H.W. Colling- 
wood, The Rural Pub. Co. 12mo, cloth, 75c.; paper, 40c, 

In the City by the Lake. Two Love Stories in Verse. Blanche Fearing. Searle 
& Gorton, Chicago. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

In the Roar of the Sea, Sabine Baring-Gould. National Book Co. 12mo, 
cloth, goc, 

Law Language for the Use of Stenographers and Typewriters. Louis lL. Dem- 
bitz. Courier-Journal Printing Co., Louisville, Ky. 12mo, cloth $1. 

Logic (General), An Introduction to, E. E, Constance Jones, Longmans, Green, 
& Co. Crown Octavo, Cloth, $1.50. 

Mandeville (Geoffrey de): A Study of the Anarchy. J. H. Round, M. A. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co, Octavo, cloth, $s. 

Manhattan, Historic and Artistic: A Six Days’ Tour of New York City. Carn- 
lyn Faville Ober and Cynthia M. Westover. Lovell, Coryell, & Co, 12mo, 
cloth, 75¢. 

Margery ot Qeee S. Baring-Gould, author of * Urith,’’ ‘‘ John Herring,” 
etc. Lovell, Gestefeld, & Co. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25; paper, soc. 

Our Lady of Laughter: A Romance of Court and Stage. A. D. Hall and Robert 
L. Downing. Edgemore Pub. Co., Washington. 12mo, paper, 75¢. 

PO a oe and Christianity. J. A. Farrar. Henry Holt & Co. 12mo, cloth, 

1 75. 

Punctuation (Modern), William Bradford Dickson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
16mo. Cloth, 7s5c. 

Rector. The New. Stanley Weyman. Lovell, Gestefeld, & Co, Cloth, orna- 
mental, $1.25. 

Songs of the Lowly, and Other Poems. George Horton, F. J. Schulte & Co., 
Chicago. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Spirit Medium (a), Revelations of ; or, Spiritualistic Mysteries Exposed. Anony- 
mous. Farrington & Co., St. Paul, Minn, 12mo0, Cloth, $1.25; paper, 7s5c. 

PY een in Art. Henry C. Ewart. Thomas Whittaker. Illus., r2mo, Cloth, 

1.50. 

Traveling Companions (The): A Story in Scenes. (Reprinted from Punch.) 
F. Anstey. 26 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Longmans, Green, & Co, 
Quarto. Hialf Cloth, $1.75. 

Verney Family (the), during the Civil War, Memoirs of. Frances Parthenope 
Verney. Longmans, Green, & Co. 2 vols,, octavo, Cloth, $12. 

Wallis (Dorothy): An Autobiography. With Introduction by Walter Besant. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. Crown octavo, Cloth, $1.50. 





[July 16, lsvz 


Current Events. 





Wednesday, July 6. 

In the Senate, the Sundry Civil Appropriations Bill is reported with 
numerous increases in the figures as received from the House; a Bill increas- 
ing pensions to soldiers who lost a limb is passed..... .The House discusses 
the Silver Bill...... Three hundred Pinkerton men, attempting to land at the 
Carnegie Works at Homestead, Pa., are met by armed workmen, and in the 
fight which ensues many are killed and wounded on both sides; cannon and 
dynamite are used by the workmen, and the Pinkertons are compelled to 
surrender ; the barges on which they came are looted and burned...... Three 
men are shot and ki!led in Jacksonville, Fla., by negroes gathered to prevent 
the lynching of a negro murderer...... Six lynchings occur at different places 
in the South......The President and Mrs. Harrison go to Loon Lake...... 
The Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts and Teachers’ Retreat are upened. 
-+.++eln New York City, it 1s decided to introduce the Kindergarten System 
into the Public Schools...... The Convention of American Rabbis opens. 

The English Parliamentary elections show a net gain of fifteen seats for the 
Liberals......Prince Bismarck continues his attack on Chancellor von 
Capriva......The tercentenary of the founding of Dublin University is cele- 
brated. 

Thursday, July 7. 


In the Senate, the Anti-Option Bill is reported without recommendation; 
the trouble at Homestead is discussed...... The House refers the Silver Bill 
to the Coinage Committee; the rioting at Homestead is discussed...... 
Locked-out workmen repair damages done to the steel company’s plant; five 
car-loads of Pinkerton men are sent from Pittsburgh to New York...... 
Buffalo has a small riot; seven men injured by the striking lumber-handlers 
osesee Troops are called out at Jacksonville, Fla., but no further outbreak 
OCCUFS...... In New York City, the Eleventh International Convention of 
Christian Endeavor Societies opens at Madison Square Garden; 30,000 in 
attendance...... The names of the Republican National Executive Com- 
mittee are announced...... The Senate Investigating Committee continues its 
inquiry regarding the Reading deal...... The Supreme Court contirms the 
report of the Commission for a Rapid Transit Tunnel Road,and the franchise 
is to be sold to the highest bidder. 

The failure is announced of two London brokers, with liabilities amount- 
ing: to $3,750,000..... -The Transatlantic steamer Marechal Conrodert sinks in 
the Gulf of Lyons, having been cut in two by the French ironclad warship 
Hoche; several persons drowned......Cholera in Astrakhan causes a panic, 
resulting in a riot in which a number of persons are killed or wounded. 

Friday, July 8. 

The Senate considers the Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill...... The House 
under suspension of rules passes tlhe Tin- Plate, Lead-Ore, and Utah Govern- 
ment Bills; the Coinage Committee has no quorum, and takes no action on the 
Silver Bill...... Nine convicts escape from the Massachusetts State Prison at 
Charlestown by crawling through the sewer; only one is recaptured...... In 
New York City, the pavers declare their strike off, and yield to the con- 
tractors. .s<.. Anti-Hili Democrats decide tocontinue their State organization, 

Results of the day’s elections in Great Britain are unfavorable to the Lib- 
erals; Justin McCarthy is defeated ; rioting in Armagh and Limerick...... 
The French Chamber votes to prolong the duties on petroleum until Decem- 
ber 31, 1892, instead of March 31, 1893, as demanded by the Government.... 
Several new cases of cholera in the vicinity of Paris are reported. 

Saturday, July 9. 

In the Senate, there is further discussion of the Sundry Civil Bill...... In 
the House, the Stewart Free-Silver Bill isreported favorably, without amend- 
ment ; conference reports on several Bills are presented....... Ammunition, 
to the extent of 25,000 rounds, is sent from the Pennsylvania State arsenal to 
Pittsburgh; Homestead is still under the control of the armed workmen...... 
The powder works near West Berkeley, Cal., explode, killing 100 Chinese 
laborers and three Americans...... It isannounced that President Harrison 
is to arbitrate a South American boundary question...... Sons of the Revolu- 
tion ce'ebrate an anniversary at White Plains ; speech by Whitelaw Reid. 

Parliamentary electionsas far as returned show 188 Conservatives, 158 Lib- 
erals, 29 Liberal-Unionists, 23 Anti-Parnellites, 4 Parnellites, and 4 Laborists 
-.+-+-St. John’s, N. F.,is nearly destroyed by fire; the loss of property is 
estimated at $20,000,000, and 15,000 people are rendered home'ess;: lives are 


reported lost...... On Lake Geneva nineteen are killed by an explosion of the 
boiler of the steamer Mont Blanc...... Fire in Christiansand, Norway, de- 
stroys property to the value of $3,500,000...... It is announced that the Ger- 


man Government is preparing official disclosures against Prince Bismarck. 
Sunday, July 10. 

Governor Pattison, of Pennsylvania, issues orders to General Snowden to 
move with the entire National Guard of the State to the support of the Sheriff 
of Allegheny County at Homestead...... It is announced that ‘Texas will take 
no part inthe World’s Fair...... The International Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention adjourns to meet next summer at Montreal: services are held in 
Madison Square Garden, the Metropolitan Opera House, Carnegie Music 


Hall, and several churches...... The Convention of American Rabbis 
adjourns. 

flection riots occur in Irish towns....../ An eruption of Mount Vesuvius 
threatens the destruction of two villages...... The cholera is spreading rap- 
idly in Russia...... There ‘s destitution in St. John’s, N. F.; only ten day’s 
supply of food is left in town, i : 

Monday, July 11. 

In the Senate,the proposal to close the World’s Fair on Sunday is dis- 
cussed ; Mr, Washburn speaks in support of the Anti-Option Bill......The 
liouse adopts several conference reports...... The men at Homestead resolve 
to meet the State troops with a peaceful welcome...... In the Coeur d’Alene 


mining regions, in Idaho, a fight occurs between union and non-union work- 
men; the union men blow upa mill with dynamite, and kill and injure many 


of their adversaries...... President Harrison leaves Loon Lake for Saratoga. 
.-..+. Floods cause great damage in Alabama...... In Jersey City, three more 
ballot-box stuffers are brought to trial...... George W. Bungay dies. 


_ A Liberal victory in the English elections, assuring Mr. Gladstone’s success, 
is now conceded......The French Ministry is defeated on the Dahomey ques- 
tion, and the Ministerof Marine will resign...... Ravachol, the Anarchist and 
murderer, is executed, 

Tuesday, July 12. 

In the Senate, the Anti-Option Bill is put back upon the Calendar; Sunday 
closing of the World’s Fair is further discussed. .....In the House, the resolu- 
tion proposing a Constitutional amendment for the election of Senators is dis- 
cussed...... The Pennsylvania troops unceremoniously take possession of 
Homestead ; Mr. Child, of the Carnegie Company, opens the office, and thus 
resumes possession of the works for the Company; General Snowden curtly 
declines a reception......The President speaks before the National Educa- 
tional Association at Saratoga...... The President, at the call of the Governor 
of Idaho, orders Federal troops to the Coeur d'Alene mining region...... At 
Paducah, Ky., seventy-five armed negroes have a conflict with a sheriff’s 
posse, and one of the latter is wounded fatally...... Cyrus W. Field dies...... 
A cable dispatch from London to the agent of the Astor estate in New York 
City, announcing the death of William Waldorf Astor, proves to be untrue; 
Mr. Astor is recovering from his illness......The three Jersey City ballot-box 
stuffers are convicted. 

St. Gervais-les-Bains is destroyed by an avalanche from Mont Blanc; about 
200 bodies taken from the ruins .. ..It is announced that tlfe lava from Mt. 
Etna has destroyed the village of Giarre, on the coast of Sicily. 
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‘* It will be the, English people’s Word Book.”—THEO. W. Hunt, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature at Princeton, 


DICTIONARY-MAKING: 


ECHOES FROM THE EDITORIAL HAMMERS AT WORK UPON THE 


FUNK & WAGNALLS STANDARD DICTIONARY 


THIS DICTIONARY WILL EMBODY MANY NEW PRINCIPLES IN LEXICOGRAPHY; AND WILL CONTAIN NEARLY 
2,200 PAGES ABOUT THE SIZE OF THIS PAGE; OVER 4,000 ILLUSTRATIONS MADE ESPECIALLY 


FOR THIS WORK; OVER 200,000 WORDS ; 








NEARLY 100,000 MORE WORDS THAN 


IN ANY OTHER SINGLE-VOLUME DICTIONARY. 


PRICE WHEN ISSUED, $42.00. AT $7.00 TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. 


Hiow to Use the Terms Fruit, 
Vegetable, Grain, Nut, etc.—lhhe 
Expression **O. K.°’? — Another 
Item Concerning the Crank — 
Daniel Webster’s Recommenda- 
tion. 





‘‘T wish you would define the word fruit in the 
Voice, so as to show in what manner a fruit is dis- 
tinguished from a vegetable. The tomato, although 
botameally considered a fruit, is in every-day 
language almost always classed as a vegetable. 

‘* BROOKLYN, N. Y. JERE. GINDERS.”’ 

In all departments of the STANDARD DIC- 
TIONARY, special care is taken to give clearly 
the ordinary specific meaning of words as they 
are used by well-informed people generally; and 
in the Synonym Department we discriminate be- 
tween terms similar in meaning or associated in 
use. In the manuscript copy of the Dictionary 
we find under the word jruit, the following : 

ftiruit—[The definition which will appear in 
the Dictionary is here omitted]. 

Synonyms: berry, grain, nut, root, small 
fruit, tuber, vegetable. Fruit (L. fructus, from 


truor, enjoy, the sense still retained in the kin- 


dred word fruition.) originally denoted any profit- 
able cr enjoyable result or product, as ‘‘ the fruits 
of righteousness.’’—Phil, i.: 11, and especially any 
useful or enjoyable product of a living organism, 
vegetable or animal: ‘‘ Blessed shall be the sruit 
of thy body, and the fruit of thy ground, and the 
fruit of thy cattle.”’—Deut. xxviii.: 4. Gradually 
the word became restricted to edible products of 
plants, including all grains. 
‘* Fruit of all kinds, in coat 
Rough, or smooth rind, or bearded husk, or shell.” 
—Milton, P. L., v. 341. 

From this sense the popular and the scientific 
usages have diverged in different ways. In botany, 
a fruit ofa flowering plant is the matured seed- 
vessel and its contents, together with such acces- 
sory parts as become finally incorporated with 
them. Thus, in the botanical sense, not only 
apples, pears, peaches, tomatoes, figs, etc., but all 
berries, nuts, grains, beans, peas, pumpkins, 
squashes, cucumbers, and melons, as well as pine- 
cones, the samaras or winged seeds of the maple, 
ash, or elm, and many other products, are fruits, 
Popular usage has, however, become much nar- 
rower. The grains have been dropped, and the 
tendency is to drop nuts also, so that a fruit is 
now generally understood to be the fleshy and 
juicy product of some plant, usually tree or shrub, 
and nearly always containing the seed, which, 
when ripe, is edible without cooking, and adapted 
for use as a dessert rather than asa salad. The 
quince, however, though usually cooked before 
eating, is classed among fruits, and we sometimes 
speak of poisonous fruits, as the berries cf the 
nightshade. 

A vegetable, in the popular sense, is any part of 
an herhaceous plant commonly used for culinary 








purposes, and may consist of the root, as in the 
beet and turnip; the stem, asin the asparagus, 
celery, and rhubarb, or pie-plant; a tuber, or 
underground stem, as in the potato ; the foliage, 
as in cabbage and spinach; or of that which is 
botanically the fruit, asin the tomato, bean, pea, 
and egg-plant. Thus the tomato is both a fruit 
and a vegetable, though for table use and in the 
garden and market, it ranks as a vegetable only. 
In like manner the pumpkin and squash, which 
are botanically fruits, are classed as vegetables ; 
while the melon, which is of the same family, is 
termed a fruit. The strawberry, though the pro- 
duct of an herbaceous plant, and growing close 
to the gronnd. yet from its resemblance to the 
raspberry, etc., is always classed among the smail 
Jruits. The popular usage has come back, across 
the scientific, to the etymological meaning of the 
word fruit, an enjoyable product. Edible products 
which grow underground are commonly classed 
as vegetables, whether edible roots, as the beet, 
turnip, and carrot, or potatoes and onions, which 
are not true roots, but modified stems. Peanuts 
(groundnuts or goobers) are true fruits, though 
ripening underground. The /ruit of the potato is 
the so-called potato-ball, which is botanically a 
berry. The terms roots and root-crop are used 
specifically in the agricultural sense of beets, tur- 
nips, carrots, mangel-wurtzels, etc., especially as 
desigued for feeding cattle. 





The Origin of the Expression 
*@O. HK. 


“During Andrew Jackson’s second term as 
President, Seba Smith, alias Major Jack Downing, 
a Whig, wrote aseries of letters which I had the 
pleasure of reading at the time, in which he rep- 
resents himself as being the ‘ General’s’ regular 
attendant, ready to do his bidding at the slightest 
notice, and lauding his every act, but in sucha 
satirical manner as to really render him an object 
of ridicule. 

“* He especially showed up the General’s ignor- 
ance, profanity, and violent temper. He would 
return papers to the various departments, accord- 
ing to Majer Downing, signed ‘O. K.’; by which 
he meant ‘all correct,’ that being his ignorant 
way of spelling it. His usual oath was, ‘ By the 
Eternal.’ On one occasion, continues the satirist, 
he was so enraged at some public act that he went 
out iuto the backyard and splitup a cord of kindling 
wood before he cooled down. Smith always 
signed himself, ‘ Major Jack Downing, of Down- 
ingsville, away down in the State of Maine.’ 

‘*COOPERSTOWN, ILL. E. P. BUNCE.” 





Another Suggestion Concerning 
** Crank,” 


“In the early history of New York, a class of 
Dutch physicians were known as krankheit- 
besoeckeren. Their aim and practice was to 
combine the offices of medical and spiritual ad- 
visers to the sick, as the translation of their title 
| signifies. Their methods were ridiculed by their 
| English fellow-practitioners until the abbreviation 
| krank came to be used to express the same mean- 
ing that is now conveyed by the word quack. 

‘* SUMNEE, NEB. H. M. PINCKNEY.” 








One Dollar Extra Discount to Subscribers for **The Lit- 
erary Digest.*? satisfaction guaranteed. See Acceptance Blank below, 


Daniel Webster’s Recommendas 
tion, 
Professor Alexander O. Wilder sends us the fol- 
lowing : 

“Your Standard Dictionary will certainly prove 
The Standard. Here is an incident that I recover 
from my memory that may be of interest to the 
reader: When Governor John Davis, of Massa- 
chusetts, was elected United States Senator in 
1835, he asked his colleague, Daniel Webster, 
what he should want in order to fit himself for his 
new duties. Mr. Webster’s sententious reply was 
‘Dictionaries.’ Mr. Webster was himself a close 
student of words and their meaning, and was very 
——, in using every word in its proper sense. 

his he regarded as essential to his work.” 





QUOTATIONS WANTED. 

Go-ahead, Gosaheadative—c. Push- 
ing, energetic. 

aining—x. Contents. as money in a purse. 

Lip—x. Impudence. 

Liquor—v. (1) To treat with liquor, to give 
liquor to. (2) [Slang.] To drink liquor. 

Locate—~v. To establish a settled residence 
or home. 

Miad—a. Rabid. 

Minade—a. (1) Fabricated, concocted, as a 
made dish. (2) Successful, fortunate, as a made 
man. 

Mahoun, Mahound—n. (1) A devil or 
evil spirit. (2) A bugbear, monster. 

Miarinme—n. A sea-picture. 

Market—v. To buy or sell in market. 

Miaekimge—n. Characteristic marks, as the 
markings of a shell. 

Maroon, Marooner—x. (1) One left 
alone on a desert island. (2) A pleasure-trip or 
excursion, or one who goes on such an excursion. 

Missy—n. Diminutive of Miss. 

Missy—a. Sentimental, affected. 

Monogram—x. (1) A single character. 
(2) Two or more letters united to form a single 
character. 

._Moot—n. Discussion, argument, especially 
in a mock law-case for practice. 

Nail—v.t. (1) To stud with nails. (2) To 
clinch, as a bargain. (3) To detect and expose. 
as a falsehood ; = up or convict of error, as a 
person. (4) To spike, asa cannon. (5) [Naut.} 
To spoil, as to nail a voyage. 


Qur Special Advance Offer 
is clearly shown by the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 


which please read, sign, and return, or a copy of it: 
Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


18 AND 20 Aston PLace, New York-. 
1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep), and herewith forward you OnE Dot- 
LAR in part payment for the same, and wil) for- 
ward you the remaining Six* DoLtLars when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
that if 1am not satisfied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will return my money. 





*If you are a subscriber for one of our periodicals 
cancel this SIX by writing over it the word FIVE. 


Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in two 
volumes. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 
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THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF te 
4 HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. 


8vo, per vol., cloth, $4.50; sheep, $5.50; half mor., $8; full mor., $10. 
NATIVE RACES OF THE PACIFIC STATES; Je columes. 
HISTORY OF CENTRAL AMERICA ; “ree volumes. 
HISTORY OF MEXICO; six volumes. 
HISTORY OF TEXAS AND THE NORTH MEXICAN STATES ; two volumes. 
HISTORY OF ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO, oe volume. 
HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA 3; seven volumes. 
HISTORY OF NEVADA, COLORADO AND WYOMING ; one volume. 
HISTORY OF UTAH; oe volume. 
HISTORY OF THE NORTHWEST COAST ; ¢wo volumes. 
HISTORY OF OREGON ; éwo volumes. 
HISTORY OF WASHINGTON, IDAHO AND MONTANA; one volume. 






































- HISTORY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA ; one volume. 





HISTORY OF ALASKA ; oe volume. 
CALIFORNIA PASTORAL ; oe volume. 
CALIFORNIA INTER-POCULA ; exe colume. 
POPULAR TRIBUNALS ; “we volumes. 
ESSAYS AND MISCELLANY ; oe cotume. 
LITERARY INDUSTRIES: ome volume. 


For the fuller completion of the above, THe History Company are now publishing, in several 
volumes, a Biographical Section to the Historical Series under the title of : 


* Chronieles of the Builders of the Commonwealth 


HistoricaAL CHARACTER STupDy, BY Huspert Howe Bancrort. 




















The plan of this Biographical Section is new ; enough of social, political, and industrial history is given to form a frame-work 
or setting for the biographies, thus presenting the individual in his environment, events being here subordinated to men as in the 
history proper men are subordinate to events. 

The reception of the Chronicles by the press has been most flattering. ‘‘ It needs only to be carried to completion,” says 
the New York Tribune, *‘ upon the lines laid down in this initial volume, to constitute a work second only, if indeed second, to the 
splendid historical series by the same indefatigable and gifted author.” ‘‘ It more than fulfills the promise of the prospectus, and any- 
one who examines it will be struck with the richness in historical information, and with its logical plan cf making the records of 
individuals the basis of a connected narrative of development.”—S. F. Chronicle. ‘* A view of the industrial and social and economic 
world which is new and attractive, and which will bring together materials for the sociological form in which history is hereafter to 
be written.”—Boston Herald. ‘ Mr. Bancroft does a rare service in giving these men their deservedly permanent place in the history 
of this country.”—Boston Traveller. ‘' It isin the narration of personal facts like these, with which the present volume abounds, that 
the new biographical series of Mr. Bancroft’s work is likely to prove of surpassing interest.”—PAil. Press.‘ There is nothing like 
this work in the English language or in any language. It is in many respects more interesting and instructive than history 
proper, because it is more original, aud brings us nearer to those who have made and are making history.”—S. PB. 
Argonaut. ‘“Itisa study of individuality with reference to its effect in moulding society and creating permanent conditions. 
It will be of incalculable value, and completely rounds out the full measure of Mr. Bancroft’s historical labors.” —Portland Oregonian. 
‘‘ The plan as laid out by the historian is here f liowed with the most complete success, and with that vigor, terseness, and thorough- 
ness that is so eminently characteristic of all of Mr. Bancroft’s work.”—B. ston Home Journal. ‘It is hardly necessary to add that 
these volumes will be of immense value, not only as biogr phical annals, but as preserving, incidentally, a vast amount of social and 
political history otherwise certain to be lost.”—Newark Advertiser. 


THE HISTORY COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


New York, F. M. Derby, 149 Church St.; Paris, J. Maisonneuve; London, H. Sotheran & Co.; Leipsic, F. A. Brockhaus. 
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